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KRUSALEM, — The UN General Assembly will 
have to decide soon on the future of Palestine. 
' After three months of intensive work the report 
sof the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
“(UNSCOP) has been published. The majority (the 
delegates of Sweden, Holland, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Peru, Uruguay and Guatemala) propose par- 
‘tition of Palestine. the establishment of an Arab and 
a Jewish state after an interim period of two years. 
The delegates of India, Yugoslavia and Iran favor 
the establishment of a Federal state with a strong 
central government after a similar interim period, 
The Australian delegate abstained from voting. 

., There has been’ widespread comment in Palestine 
from both Jewish and Arab quarters; the excitement 
‘Was however not so great as expected. Arabs and 
Jews remeorber that this was not the first but the 
20th inquiry commission in Palestine during the 
dasi generation. Most experts believe that this report 
will suffer the fate of previous reports. There were 
jgsome illusions after the publication of the recom- 
‘mendations of the Anglo-American commission last 
year; there are no illusions this time. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan. British chief delegate to UN, declared last 
Mav that his country would not feel itself obliged 
to accep! every solution for Palestine proposed by 
UNSCOP. 

+. Zionists in Palestine and elsewhere are agreeably 
purprised by the majority report which proposes to 
give 62 percent of the area of Palestine to the Jews, 
even if the larger part is just plain desert, the Negev. 
This is the best partition scheme (for Jews) ever 
proposed. There are Zionist parties which oppose, 
for different reasons. even this favorable partition. 
The right-wing Revisionists. who demand a Jewish 
state in both Palestine and Transjordan; the left- 
wing Hashomer Hazair. the chief champion of bi- 
Nationalism, and some ultra-religious Jews, who re- 
gard partition of the Holy Land as contrary to 
Jewish religion. But a decisive. majority of the Jews 
in Palestine undoubtedly are in favor of partition. 
Valthough it would mean that many Jewish agricultural 
settlements would be included in the Arab state, 
that Jerusalem would not be part of the Jewish state. 
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Tu Arabs reject both majority and minority re- 
port, are not willing even to discuss them. “We'll 
fight the report with all means at our disposal.” said 
Emil Ghouri, Number 3 of Palestine Arabs (the first 
two being the Mufti and his vousin, Jamal Husseini}. 
“Palestine is an Arab country and must remain so: 
we will never allow 500.000 Arabs to be compelled 
to live in a Jewish state. We are not prepared to 
gacrihiee an inch of the soil of Palestine. .. .” 

£ The Arabs claim that gross injustice has been done 
to them There is some truth in this allegation 
Palestine cannot be divided without doing injustice 
to one side or the other. It was UNSCOP’s task to 
find a way out from the Palestine muddle, the one 
Which would mean the least injustice and the least 
Violence. Their task would have been easier if Jews 
and Arabs would agree to live in one undivided 
Country. to establish a bi-national state. Unfortunately, 
the majority. of both peoples reject this solution: 
Bionists uweue that it would lead to permanent dead- 
lock. that the development of the country would be 
Paralyzed. 

lee Arab and Jewish Communists agree with the 
Minority report (Federalism). an uneasy compro- 
Mise between Cominunism and Moslem reactionaries. 


backed by nobody. At least in this UN Committee 
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The UNSCOP 


By M., Alexander 


New Leader correspondent in the Middle Fast 


there was no “East” and “West” division, the Czech 
delegate, Dr. Lisicki, voting with the “West,” and 
Yugoslavia’s delegate, Simitch, taking sides with 
“reactionary” Tran. It seems, however, very likely 
that Dr. Lisicki will have to “rectify” his position 
in the General Assembly, when blocs will appear 
once more. People in Palestine expect a small ma- 
jority in the General Assembly to express themselves 
in favor of partition. This small majority will give 
Britain the pretext not to accept the decision (or at 
least to refuse to implement it with her own re- 
sources): a new commission will eventually be 


appointed and the evele will start anew. 


“Commissions come and go, but the situation in 
Palestine does not remain forever—it is deteriorating 
rapidly,” said Goldie Myerson, Milwaukee-born chief 
of the political department of the Jewish Ageney 
after the publication of UNSCOP’s report. There is 
much incitement by Haj Amin, the Multi of Jeru- 
salem. now residing in Cairo. This former friend 
of the Communists and Hitler has still tremendous 
influence with the Palestine Arabs. The unpleasant 
and unpopular truth is that the Palestine problem 
can only be solved by force. If there were a strong 
UN organization. having at its disposal armed forces 
or an international police force, the vicious cirele 
could be broken by carrying out the program agreed 
upon by a majority of nations. As it is, the chances 
are that the General Assembly will cause only further 


procrastination. 


Greater Syria 


Kivc Abdalla’s diplomatic offensive for a Greater 
Svria to unite the Avabs in the Levant is rapidly 
nearing its climax. There will be a “Greater Svria” 
(comprising Svria. Lebanon, Transjordan and parts 
of Palestine) verv soon, or the scheme will net be 
realized at all. which is even more likely. Iraq is 
svmpathetic to the scheme, while the republics of 
Svria and Lebanon strongly oppose King Abdalla’s 
aspirations, The other Arab states, Kevpt and Saudi 
Arabia. also oppose Abdalla’s scheme; -thev fear a 
strengthening of a possible rival. 

At first sight it seems that there are no chances 
at all for the realization of the Greater Svria plan in 
view of an overwhelming opposition, Transjordan 
being moreover the smallest of all Arab states 
(450,000 inhabitants). Abdalla has, however, two 
weighty arguments: his army and. Britain’s help. 
Although Transjordan is a small country, it has the 
biggest and most up-to-date army of all Arab states— 
the Egvptian army is perhaps larger but less mod- 
ernized. This correspondent witnessed the maneuvers 
of Abdalla’s “Arab Legion” and the “Transjordan 
Frontier Force” on the occasion of Abdalla’s corona- 
tion in June. 1946. in Amman: there is no doubt 
that these forces are well-trained and superior to 
anv coalition of Arab armies. It is an open secret 
that Britain favors the establishment of a Greater 
Svria under Kine Abdalla, as this would ease very 
much Britain's position in the Middle East; Abdalla 
is Britain's only trusted friend in this part of the 
world for the time being. 

The-USA amaintains a passive altitude and is rather 
lukewarm to the project, while the Soviets bitterls 
attack it. Thev fear that a Greater Svria will be the 
last step but one toward a Middle Eastern anti- 
Soviet blow. 


ent Middle East... 


Solution for Palestine 


Ecyersan students (left-wing, center and right- 

wing) demonstrated recently before the Soviet Lega- 

tion in Cairo and expressed their gratitude for Russia’s 

friendly attitude to Egypt's national aspirations as 

shown in the recent debate in the Security Council. 

Thev asked the Soviets to make use of the veto to 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Looking 
at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











The Harlots of Budapest 


live in a democracy of the West,” 

Istvan Ries; Hungarian ‘Socialist 
Minister of Justice, told a congress of 
Socialists some time ago, “There are 
Social Democrats in Hungary who want 
collaboration “with, sthe ~ Communists 
without. their-heart and with one hand. 
: I want it with 
both hands and 
with my whole 
heart!” 

The present boss 
of the Socialist 
party, Vice Premier 
Arpad  Szakasits, 
also advocates a 
wholehearted coali- 
tion with the Com- 
munists; he equal- 

Dallin ly despises West- 

ern democracy. 

Under the. democratic procedures of the 

West, neither of them would have been 

able to climb to the top of their party 

and become so prominent in Hungarian 

politics. Quite a few drops of Russian 

methods had to be poured into Hungarian 

politics to give these little men with in- 
flated egos a semblance of power. 

They therefore pretended that their 
coalition With the Hungarian Commu- 
nists: was a legitimate marriage—each 
partner having his inalienable rights, 
each doing his utmost to please the other 
partner. So the Hungarian Socialists 
have condoned, from the very beginning, 
the Communist policies of Matthias 
Rakoszi and ceded the pivotal Ministry 
ot the Interior to a stooge of the oceupy- 
ing power. In 1946, hundreds of men 
were sentenced to death, thousands ar- 


a | CERTAINLY would not want to 





rested; charges were leveled in well- 


known “eastern” fashion, and the “evi- 
dence” presented at the “trials” reduced 
to a minimum, 

But the Socialists, under Szakasits, 
pushed collaboration with the Commu- 
nists even further than Moscow ex- 
pected. There arose, for instance, the 
idea of convoking a Socialist conference 
of all the Danubian countries. Szakasits 
discussed the plan—not with the main- 
stays of Socialism, the leaders of the 
British Labor Party or Leon Blum; no, 
he went to Moscow to obtain the ap- 
proval of Vyacheslav Molotov. Now 
Molotov’s desire to see Western Social- 
ism crushed is well-known. Szakasits 
obtained Molotov’s consent to the Dan- 
ubian Socialist conferenee, and, in his 
vanity, was indiscreet enough to dis- 
close his. Moscow negotiations. 

It was his idea, net the Communists’, 
to hold new elections in Hungary this 
year. At the last elections in 1945, the 
Socialists had joined in a bloe with the 
Communists, but failed to gain more 
than a third of the votes, while the 
Small Landholders Party obtained 59 
percent. The danger was acute that in 
case of the withdrawal of the Red Army, 
in accordance with the peace treaty, the 
Landholders (peasant) Party 
deprive the Communists and 


Small 
would 
Socialists of their ministerial posts. 
Only new and fraudulent eleetions would 
keep the two parties in power and, if 
necessary, give them a majority without 
the Small Landholders. 

The Communists” gladly accepted 
Szakasits’ plan of new elections, and 
together the two “parties went about 
preparing them in model “democratic” 
fashion, so much superior to obsolete 


western democracy! Ferenc Nagy was 


forced out of Hungary, and a number 
of other Hungarian statesmen were ar- 
rested. Blackmail, extortion, bribery, 
intimidation and torture, Nagy says, 
were employed to carry out the desired 
plan. And then the elections could safe- 
ly be held. With the full cooperation of 
Szakasits’ men, hundreds of thousands 
of voters were disenfranchised under 
the most amazing pretexts and accusa- 
tions: for instance, for keeping lights 
on at night in their apartments—-clear 
evidence of anti-patriotic sentiments; 
Jews—for being Nazis, old women—for 
being prostitutes, ete. 

But the great innovation at these 
elections was the Blue Permit, supposed- 
ly introduced to permit voters away 
from home to cast their ballots in an- 
other electoral district. The Communist 
Party quickly seized on this splendid 
opportunity: it distributed at least 
600,000 (others say 800,000) Blue Cards 
among its members, and then thousands 
of trucks carried the “voters” to the 
polls; thus each Communist could vote 
repeatedly. The Communists were a 
motorized party, possessing some 3,500 
trucks, while the other parties had only 
a few each. Rakoszi demonstrated that 
nothing more than trucks and Blue 
Cards were needed to win the elections. 
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For a considerable time before the 
balloting, the Communists went about 
applying these methods without a word 
of protest from the Socialists. Suddenly 
it became known that 186,000 Socialists 
had similarly been disfranchised — at 
this point, something resembling a re- 
bellion broke out at Socialist headquar- 
ters. What was more, the Socialist Min- 
ister of Justice, Istvan Ries—the one 
who “would not want to live under a 
eastern democracy”—sent his attorneys 
to check the use of the Blue Permits; 
the Communist Minister of the Interior, 
Rajk, ordered his attorneys thrown out. 
“They can’t do this to ws!” the Social- 
ists wailed. They wanted these meas- 
ures applied against the other parties— 
that would have been democracy. But 
to treat their party in this manner was 
inadmissible! 

Matthias Rakoszi knew only too well 
what he was doing. He wanted the 
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Communists to get more votes than 
ether party, so as to be able te cl 
the Premiership. And he get what 
wanted: the Communists were the 
party that polled more than a million 
votes; they have 97 deputies in the new 
Parliament, the Socialists only 66. TT» 
gether, they constitute a majority; the 
Cemmunists alone, however, are still in 
‘the minority. Rakoszi knows his fellow. 
ministers from the Socialist Party. The 
experience of two years of collaboration 
has demonstrated that they are ineapable 
of fighting; he knows that by means of 
blackmail and pressure, he. can _ have 
them where he wants them. 

Then General Rakoszi and General 
Sviridov, head of the Soviet army of 
occupation, went to work. Not one of 
the Socialist leaders had the courage to 
demand new and free elections. They 
were willing to put up with fraud and 
intimidation and Blue Cards. Now they 
bargained for ministerial posts; in the 
end, the Socialists will give in. The 


“rebellion” was a futile gesture. The’ 


membership of the Socialist Party ig 
really aroused, but to such great states. 
men as Szakasits publie epinion matters 
little compared with the benevolence of 
the two generals acting upon instrue 
tions from the Generalissimo in Moscow, 

The storm will end like any storm in 
a teacup. But the real stature of their 
leaders will become evident to the peo 
ple. Contempt for them will become 
general. And the whole affair will mark 
just another step down-——a step toward 
the moral and political degradation of 
another Soeialist party in the Soviet 
sphere. 

* od 


Tue picture would be incomplete if 
a few Western observers had not imme. 
diately volunteered to attest’ the come 
plete fairness of the Hungarian elee 
notorious Red Dean of 
Hewlett Johnson, invme- 
diately granted an interview to the 
newspaper Scsabadsag in Budapest, in 
which he declared: “I talked to many 
leaders of the opposition and attended 
numerous meetings. As far as the tech- 


tions. The 


Canterbury, 


nique of the-elections is concerned, it 
was interesting. to observe the care te 


keep voting fair and secret.” 





—The Home Baront. 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Annuals of the Innocents 


looks back and considers circum- 

stances which grabbed him by the 
scruff of the neck, jerked him out of one 
way of life and chucked him down in 
another. Every time I see a college pro- 
fessor with his comfortable little salary 
and his freedom to spend endless time 
' with books and 
young people, I 
say: “There, but 
for the grudge of 
the devil, go I.” 
From my very 
earliest days on the 
farm I dreamed of 
spending my life 
with books. As if 
the whole thing 
were decreed in 
advance, I went 
steadily along from 
class to class and degree to degree until, 
at the age of 23, I found myself -teach- 
ing university classes. 

Everyone acquainted with academic 
ways knows that, once you are in, all 
you have to do is to behave yourself 
with moderate discretion and display a 
minimum of intelligence and energy. If 
a fellow quietly plays the game along 
with the others, nothing less than an 
earthquake can throw him out. “Many a 
chap has lost his place for some moral 
or intellectual irregularity. I can hardly 


1 is with mixed feelings that a man 





Bohn 


recall one whod lost it beeause of lack 
of brains or initiative. 

I was exceptionally happy and con- 
tented in the university environment. 
When I think back to the classes, the 
clubs, the parties, the football games— 
even the lectures—Ann 
Arbor seems to me in retrospect a 
heavenly place. I recall with special de- 
light a certain alcove in the library. 
After achieving my doctorate I saw be- 
yond that in my imagination a series of 
books, one every year or two down 
through the pleasant years which were 
to be the future. Nobody else ever came 
to this particular corner. I was working 
on the literary criticism of the 17th 
Century, and the plays, the poetry and 
prose of that period filled the shelves 
all about me. I knew the lives of the 
two Johns who covered the century, 
John Milton and John Dryden, almost 
from day to day. I would get immersed 
in some old play or diary and forget 
about my classes. Then I would learn 
that in my absence the students had 


concerts and 


organized and gone on with their work. 
[ wonder if students still do such things. 

It is difficult to designate in retrospect 
the stages through which I passed in 
growing discontented with this agree- 
able life: During the depression years 
of 1907 and 1908 IT had a mounting feel- 
ing that life was passing me by, that 
the important things were happening 


elsewhere. Over the platform of our 
auditorium we had some of the fine 
words written by Jefferson in the origi- 
nal statute setting up the Northwest 
Territory. In student assemblies Presi- 
dent Angell and other dignitaries often 
stressed the importance of the Uni- 
versity to the people of the state. But 
the things which we were teaching in 
what we called the Arts College seemed 
to me irrelevant to the public welfare. 
In the College of Engineering and that 
of Medicine we had leaders in those 
fields definitely helping to solve im- 
portant public problems. There was 
eager and vital aétivity on the part of 
students and faculty. In the Arts Col- 
lege—so it seemed to me—we were day- 
dreaming. 

Take the Department of Economics, 
for example. We were a state institu- 
tion. A lot of the citizens were unem- 
ploved. If there was a health problem 
the College of Medicine helped to solve 
it. If there were railways to be built, 
the Department of Civil Engineering 
took a hand. Why should not the De- 
partment of Economies, supported by 
tax-payers, have something to say which 
would help send the citizens back to 
work? It did, as it happened, have some- 
thing to say, but not on, the helpful 


side. 


Tue head of our Department of Eco- 
nomics was in Washington busily at 
work setting up the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. We were all proud 
of his prominence. Left at honie’to run 
the department in his absence was’ a 
certain’ Frederick Taylor, always -re- 
ferred to by the students ‘as’ Freddie 
Taylor. A student asked Freddie in class 
what he thought about the unemployed 


who were tramping the streets of De 
troit in search of jobs. Accerding te 
reports Freddie answered: “It’s a good 
thing they are out of work.” A student- 


reporter for a Detroit paper grabbed] 


this story and it got a big play in his 
paper. 

That was something in the nature of 
a cyclone. A nice, decent little university 
professor in the metropolitan headlines, 
—and in headlines with a vicious twist 
to them! Something must be done—and 
quick. The wickedly intruding world of 
industrial strife must be pushed back, 
The academic quiet must be restored, 
The trial of that reporter before the 
Sanhedrin of the faculty must still be 
vividly recalled by many. It was really 
Professor Taylor’s system of economies 
that was on trial, 

That boy facing the wide circle of 
professorial faces insisted that he had 
reported the truth, that the professor 
had actually said it was a good thing 
that people were out of work. Then the 
professor, choking with rage, desperate 
ly explained to his colleagues that what 
he meant had been something quite 
different. That affirmation was but & 
part of the economic theory which he 
was endeavoring to make clear. His in-« 
tention has been to use the perils of the 
unemployed to demonstrate the relent 
less and, in the long run, beneficient 
nature of the business cycle. The low 
swing was an essential feature of the 
rhythm of production and employment 
so unemployment and the resultant 
suffering were inevitable. To deplore 
them’ or ‘get excited about them was as 
ridievlous as to go berserk over the 
variations of the weather. 

The boy who put the professor in thé 
headlines was thrown out of school. It 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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ASHINGTON, D. C — Political 
Weircies in Washington were 

agreed on at least one thing 
following Harold Stassen’s press con- 
ference here on Tuesday... that Stassen 
hit the thumb on the nail when he de- 
acribed the race for the 1948 GOP presi- 
dential nomination as “wide open, as of 
how.” Insiders are further agreed that 
although the active campaigners are 
Governor Dewey, Senator Taft and 
Stassen, the dark horses to watch are 
the two generals—Eisenhower and Mac- 
(Arthur. Stassen made a passing refer- 
ence to this feeling when he told the 
gorrespondents that he thought the pri- 
mary race in Wisconsin would be be- 
tween Dewey, himself and General Mac- 
{Arthur. And even as Stassen was con- 
ferring with the press, the first down- 
town Washington sign boosting General 
®isenhower for President was hoisted 
by his two wartime chefs, Johnny 
Schwarz and Marty Snyder, who are 
mow running the Headquarters Restau- 
rant in Washington. 
, a * * 


A HIGH diplomatic official who in- 
gisted on anonymity said: 

“If the British authorities had per- 
mitted those three ships to remain 
anchored in Hamburg Harbor, or else- 
where, for the next five or ten years, 
and allowed the refugee Jews of the 
“Exodus 1947” to continue to occupy 
them peacefully as floating hotels, it 
would not have cost the British Govern- 
fment the minutest fraction as much as 
the stupidity they perpetrated on the 

amburg docks is likely to cost them 
ce 

“American public opinion will con- 
ow the blcody bludgeoning of those 
elpless and unarmed Jews. That the 
victims of Nazi terror should be forced 





An Editorial: 
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By Jonathan Stout 


to return to the German soil they tried 
to flee is a sort of final indignity. If 
the British value American opinion at 
this time, they had better realize that 
public opinion here will never condemn 
Jews wishing to escape, illegally, the 
nightmare memories which must forever 
assail them on German soil. American 
public opinion will inevitably condemn 
only those trying to prevent this natural 
desire.” 

Officially, Washington remained close- 
mouthed about the Hamburg incident. 
In the absence of President Truman 
from the White House, and with most 
Senators and Congressmen out of town, 
correspondents invaded the State De- 
partment, seeking news and comment. 
Officially, the State Department had 
nothing to say... and said it in a tight- 
lipped fashion which might have sug- 
gested exasperation with British bull- 
headedness. 

One statement, however, was forth- 
coming from Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
New York Democrat, which appeared 
to epitomize the general line of official 
and unofficial opinion in the capital. 
Said Senator Wagner: 

“There is no question that the tragic 
events at the Hamburg docks came as 
a shock to world opinion, and particu- 
larly to American publie opinion. 

“It is difficult to understand why the 
British authorities permitted themselves 
to be associated with such acts of 
brutality. 

“For two long months the dramatic 
voyage of the ‘Exodus 1947’ moved 
slowly, step by step, in a glare of lime- 
light to its final performance at Ham- 
burg. Here the eyes of the whole world 
were focussed on the scene. The callous 
nature of what followed must meet with 
the deepest condemnation in every 
American heart and conscience. 





Jewish Passengers of “Exodus 1947” After They Left British Ship 
“Ocean Vigour” at Hamburg, Germany, te Board Grilied-Window Train. 
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“In view of the current international 
situation, it is difficult to understand 
the failure of British authorities to 
take American public opinoin into 
greater account.” 

Graver weight was attached to Sen- 
ator Wagner’s statement because he is 
a leading minority member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and because he was one of the most 
active supporters of the recent British 
loan and of other measures proposing 
to aid the British Government in its 


eurrent difficult crisis. 
a a ” 


Rea ESTATE dealers and the banks 
were fingered this week for a new racket 
aimed at mulcting helpless GI’s. The 
Veterans Administration tried to do it 
quietly, but it got out when they sent 
a “technical bulletin” to real estate 
appraisers, banks and other lending 
institutions holding them _ responsible 
for the sale of jerry-built houses to 
veterans, and for other frauds, The 
Veterans Administration said that com- 
plaints are being received daily from 
disillusioned GI’s who have purchased 
homes only to discover serious struc- 
tural failures, deficient heating plants, 
wet cellars, unfinished landscaping and 
“a host of other matters too numerous 
to itemize.” . 

A total of 831,000 Government-guar- 
anteed home loans to veterans have been 
approved by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration through July, with a total 
commitment of $4,776,000,000. The Vet- 
erans Administration guarantees such 
loans up to half their value and for a 
total of not inore than $4,000 for each 
veteran. Threatening to get tough about 
the situation, the VA bulletin stated: 

“Veterans who in good faith have 
obligated themselves to repay what is 


Ir is especially tragic that the pitiful 
tale of what happened to the “Ex- 
odus” victims. in Hamburg harbor 
should hit the front pages on the 
very day of the publication of the 
United Nations report on Palestine. 
The Special Committee did a monu- 
mental job. The claims and interests 
of all groups were considered. The 
plan proposed, even though it did 
not completely satisfy any one group, 
was widely recognized as a fair 
compromise, by all except extremists. 
It did grant to the hunted Jewish 
people a homeland and it did provide 
for the migration of “such numbers 
as not to exceed the absorptive 
capacity” of the new state. The 
world was given the impression that 
at last mercy and good sense were 
being brought into play. 

While people all over the world 
were finding some hope in these 
UNSCOP proposals, there came the 
news from Hamburg. Some 4500 
desperate refugees who had been 
prevented from landing in Palestine 
had been floating about for months 
in the holds of three vessels, The 
British Government, for no reason 
ever made clear, had determined to 
land them in Germany. The passen- 
gers on two of these floating prisons 
made desperate opposition to re- 
moval. With clubs and guns and fire 
hose they were finally torn from their 
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SENATOR RALPH FLANDERS, — 
Chairman of Special Congressional 


Subcommittee, to Investigate 
Price Issue 


probably the one largest investment of 
their lifetime must be protected from 


unscrupulous and inefficient builders.” 
~ * ” 


S EVERAL months ago, in an effort to 
appease the reactionary drive of the 
Republican Congress and the real estate 
lobby, US Housing boss Frank Creedon 
proposed the euphemistic plan of “re- 
turning rent control to local areas.” It 
was to be done by setting up Area 


Rent Advisory Boards. 


The members 


were to be chosen from lists recom- 


mended by the State Governors. 
This 


week the plan threatened 


to 


blow up in Creedon’s face, as it was 
revealed that the lists recommended by 
a number of State Governors and ap- 
proved by Creedon were made up almost 
entirely of landlords and real estate 


operators. 


came from Maryland 


The most immediate revolts 
and Florida, 


where tenant organizations and labor 
unions protested publicly because neither 
tenants nor workers were represented 


yn local area boards. 


Creedon has been forced to ask a 
number of State Governors to recon- 
sider their recommended lists and to 


include a tenant cr two on them. 
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As Stupid as It Is Cruel 


holds and shoved or carried over the 
gangplanks. Now, looking out through 
the barbed wire of German concentra- 


tion camps, they draw the sympa- 
thetic attention of all mankind. 

All that can be said for the Eng- 
lishmen who have done these things 


is that they have not acted in the best 
English tradition. The best that can 
be said for the Laborites who have 
given the orders is that they have 
not acted like true Laborites. Why 
the responsible rulers of England 
have been guilty of deeds so cruel 
and so stupid is a matter difficult to 
explain. They have been caught in 
a pattern of government by force and 
have thus far been unable to tear 
themselves loose from it. Having 
said A, they felt obliged to say B— 
until at last they found themselves 
caught in a net of their own weaving. 
These men, the members of the British 
Cabinet and the Labor majority in 
the House of Commons, have in these 
things gone contrary to their central 
purpose as expressed in the main 
parts of their program both at home 
and abroad. The only way in which 
they can set themselves right is to 
make a sharp break with their im- 
mediate past. Their greatest admirers 
around the world are loudest in their 
demand for a new statement of policy 
on the Jewish question and the be- 
ginning of a definitely different and 
more humane course of action. 
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Open Letter to Seven Fellow-Travelers 


By T. C. Kirkpetrick 


To Dr. Guy Emery Shipler: 


INCE you and six other clergymen 
started your junket to “investi- 
gate” religious freedom in Tito’s 

Yugoslavia on June 27, you have been 
quite vocal. Your report has been played 
up by the American press. Therefore, I 
hope you and your “fellow-travelers” 
will answer the following pertinent 
questions. 

In your first news release you stated 
that your group was invited to make 
the trip to Yugoslavia by Sava N. 
Kosanovic, Yugoslav Ambassador to the 
United States. Who paid your expenses 
for the trip, Mr. Shipler? Was it the 
Churchman Associates? Was it the 
National American-Soviet 
Friendship? Was it the 
Party? Was it Tito? 

You said “We are going as an un- 
Unprejudiced as to 


Council of 
Communist 


eroup.” 


prejudiced 
what? The two most dominant opposing 


jdeoslogical forces in Yugoslavia at the 


yoment Communism and Catholi- 
cism. Certainly your reeord as editor of 
The Churchman, 
America, will not permit 
against the 
Does your lack 


foremost anti-Catholic 
magazine in 
you to disclaim prejudice 
Reman Catholic Church. 
ef prejudice then extend only to Com- 


munism in this instance? 

In the same news release you brand 
as “untrue” and “an outstanding lie” 
the accusation that you have been a 
member of 22 Communist front organi- 
zations. Should it have been 27 instead 
of 22? Will you please make your denial 
more explicit, Mr. Shipler? 

Were you not formely a member of 
the now defunct American League for 
Peace and Democracy, outstanding Com- 
munist front organization prior to the 
Hitler-Stalin pact in 1959? 

J- it not true that you sponsored the 
fune drive for Friends of the Abraham 
Linceln Brigade in March, 1939? Do 


veterans of the 


| 


you deny that the 
Brigade comprise the “goon squad” of 
the Communist Party? 

Were you not a sponsor of the Con- 
ference on Pan American Democracy, 
which campaigned for the freedom of 
Farl Browder 
jn 1942? Were you at the time aware 
ef the Communist affiliation of other 
sponsors, such as Rockwell Kent, Lang- 
ston Hughes, Max Yergan, Franz Boas, 


when he was imprisoned 


Vito Marcantonio, ete.? 

Did you not sign an open letter de- 
Morris U. Schappes, 
Communist instructor at the College of 
the City of New York, who was convicted 


fending former 


ef perjury for denying he knew the 


Communist instructors? 
serve on the editorial 
Communist-line 
magazine, Abraham 
Chapman (alias John Arnold), member 
of the New York State Jewish Bureau 
of the Communist Party? 

Were you not a sponsor of the Amer- 
jean Committee to Save Refugees, which 


names of other 
Did you not 
Equality, 
whose editor was 


eouneil of 


served as a rescue agency for foreign 


Communist operatives? Did it seem a 
coincidence to you that Walter Rauten- 
strauch, Corliss Lamont, William Grop- 
per and other Communists were promi- 
nent on this committee? 

On October 27, 1943, did you net 
sponsor a dinner given by the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee? Were 
you not somewhat uneasy to learn re- 
cently that Gerhardt Eisler had been 
on the payroll of this JAFRC, and that 
nine of its members were convicted for 
refusal to submit the committee’s records 
to the US Congress? 

Was your name used without your 
permission when you supported one of 
America’s foremost Communist fronts, 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship? 

Did not your name appear as one of 

the sponsors of the American Committee 
for the Protection of the Foreign Born? 
If it was not a Communist enterprise, 
vhy did Comrades Harry F. Ward, Vito 
Marcantonio, and Franz Boas also par- 
ticipate? 
And what about the Action Committee 
to Free Spain Now, which you spon- 
sor_-d along with Albert Kahn, Alvah 
Bessie, William Gropper and Norman 
Corwin? 

Do you deny sponsorship of American 
Youth for 
that you are the only remaining Amer- 
learn that AYD is 


Young Communist 


Democracy? Is it possible 


can who has yet to 
the successor of the 
League? 

Are you a member of the Communist 
Party, Mr. Shipler? If not, do you 
ipprove of the policy of the Communist 
Party here as well as in Yugoslavia? 

Within a few hours after your arrival 
in Yugoslavia, on July 30, you stated: 
“Already, in this short period of time 
in Yugoslavia, we are convinced con- 
ditions in the country ave much different 
t] American 


lan as described in the 


press.” This is a very interesting state- 
ment, Mr. Shipler. Is that your idea of 
unbiased reporting? Why do you con- 
er yourself qualified to contradiet 
reports of hundreds of respon- 


previous 
sible American newspapermen with years 
of fact-finding experience? 


Rey. William 
Howard Melish: 


Sixce on August 17 you became the 
spokesman for Snow White Tito and the 
seven clerical dwarfs, may we also ask 
you a few pertinent questions regarding 
your junket to Yugoslavia? You report 
that “Yugoslavia enjoys complete free- 
lom of worship and respect for religious 
institutions.” 

Just what is your conceptions of re- 
Melish? Do you 
eligious, or any 


beliefs and 


ligious ‘freedom, Mr. 
also think there is 
other, freedom in Soviet Russia? 

On what kind of an investigation was 
your amazing statement based? Did you 
visit Venezia Giulia? If so, how can 
you explain the murder of Rev. Miro 





T.C. Kirkpatrick is managing editor of “Counterattack,” 


| 
the weekly 


newsletter of facts to combat Communism. 


“Counterattack’s” 


issue of August 1 first exposed the Communist or 


fellow-traveler records of the Protestant Clergymen making the Yugo- 


slav tour. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick is doing everything in his power to get other Prot- 


estants to wake up and take action against this 


Protestantism itself.’ 
~~ 


“slap in the face to 
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“Peek-a-Boo!” 


Bulesich, who was behexded during a 
confirmation service a couple of weeks 
xzgo by a mob of Communists? Does 
your report mention many othey clergy- 
men who have been similarly slaugh- 
tered? Did you 
or any member of the Holy Synod of the 


interview the Patriarch 
Serbian Orthodox Church—the largest 
church in Yugoslavia? Did you visit 
any of the 800 Orthodox 
today? 


priests im- 
Did you 
Orthodox priests 
Tito’s Soviet 


prisoned in Yugoslavia 
ascertain how many 
have been hanged unde 
regime? 

On September 8, military authorities 
in Tito’s paradise banned the Catholic 
Brotherhood of St. Pau! hecause it had 
that Communist atheists are 
not proper godfathers of the children 
of Catholics. Is that veur idea ef re- 
ligious freedom? 


decided 


Are you a member of the Communist 
Party, Mr. Melish? If not, 
you become National Chairman of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, in whieh position you take 
orders from Edwin Smith, Ted Bayer, 
and other key members of the Com- 


why did 


> 


munist Party? 

If not, why are yeu a vice-chairman 
of the Kings County American Laber 
Party, whose chairman is Communist 
Party member Leo Linder? 

If not, why are you Vice-President of 
the Civil Rights Congress. which pre- 
Gerhardt Eisler, 
International 
legal arm of 


vided legal counse! fer 
and which 
Labor Defense as the 
the CP? 

If not, why are you a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Jefferson 
School of Social Science. which is so 
much a part of the Communist network 
that secret weekly classes for party 
functionaries have been held there this 


replaces the 


summer? 

If not, why have vou been a sponsor 
of the Communist-controlled American 
Committee for Yugoslav Relief, Win 
the Peace Conference. Committee fer a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy, Amer- 
ican Relief for Greek Democracy, Coun- 


cil on African Affairs, and Progressivé 


Citizens of America? 


Claude Williams: 


Som E time ago you admitted beforé 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities that you were a member of 
the Communist Party under the alias, 
John Galey. \y 
Is that why the Yugoslav Ambassadog 
invited you to be one of the seven clergye 
men to visit his country? 
Did your ©P membership affect thé 


type of report brought back? 


Rey. Phillips P. Elliott: 


You have stated, in the New York 
Times of August 26, that: “May I add 
that the members of our deputation ar@ 
all men who have given their lives t¢ 
the Chrstian ministry and to the ex« 
tension of the Christian Church... , Oug 
Protestant heritage is one of freedom, 
and we cherish that beyond all else.” 
There is in my possession, Mr. Elliott, 
2 booklet published by the Peoples 
Institute of Religion, Ines 
Birmingham, Alabama, entitled Religion, 
Barrier or Bridge to a People’s Werld?, 
A statement. appears on the front cover 
indicating that it is based on a speech 
given in New York on December 29, 
1945, at the National Convention of the 
Peoples Institute of Applied Religion, 
by its Director, Claude Williams. (Is it 
a coincidence, Mr. Elliott, that the 
Communist Party’s official West Coast 
newspaper is entitled Peoples World?) 
Your friend Claude Williams has writ 
ten on page 18 of his booklet: “Sincé 
the Protestant Church has not accepted 
the implications of democracy at home, 
it cannot aecept the implications of @ 
people’s world. In essence as an insti- 
tution, it cannot be distinguished today 
from the Roman Catholic Church. , «s 
Neither Protestantism nor Catholicism 
has any religious message or program 
(Continued on page fifteen.) 
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ostwar Economic Trends | 


Can We Cope With the Business Cycle? 


By R. Richard Wohl 


Staff Economic Analyst of The New Leader 


passed an oblique but incisive com- 

ment on much contemporary eco- 
momic discussion. The cartoon showed 
the interior of the Federal Archives. 
Two clerks were lounging along rows of 
files marked CWA, FERA, WPA, and 
one of them, pointing to these records, 
was saying to the other: “We won’t have 
another depression! Look at all the 
know-how we’ve got!” 


I: a recent cartoon, The New Yorker 


W. S. Woytinsky is one of those opti- 


mists among economists who believe 


that American businessmen, legislators, 
workers and farmers have learned the 
lessons of the last great. depression, 
and mean to take serious steps to avoid 
the recurrence of economic collapse. I 
do not agree that: “The conclusion is 


_ inescapable. The United States enters 


the postwar expansion ... in better 
health, with a better spirit, and with a 
better understanding of economic mat- 
ters.” (“Postwar Economic Trends,” 
New Leader, Aug. 2.) 

In ecastigating the erring prophets 
who foresaw depression immediately 
after the war, he remarks that: “... the 
simplest explanation of the false pre- 
dictions ... is that the forecasters start- 
ed, in most cases, from the preconceived 
jdea that after the end of the war, this 
country is bound to return to the prewar 
state.” Mr. Woytinsky, in criticism, 
offers his own analysis which places 
special emphasis on three main argu- 
ments: 


1. We must not base our postwar 
outlook mainly on the data of the pre- 
war period. The liquidation of modern, 
large-scale warfare has a cyclical pat- 
tern of its own, which cannot properly 
be inferred from expectations having a 
1939-1940 base. Postwar cycles can be 
studied from the experience of other, 
previous postwar adjustments. 

2. Present conditions reflect the spec- 
fal pattern of adjustment, 
“what is now going on is neither pros- 
perity nor depression but the ¢nitial 
phase of the liquidation of the infla- 


postwar 


tionary postwar boom.” 


3. It is unwise, politically and eco- 
nomically, to assume that we are headed 
for an inevitable depression. If we do 
80, we “assume a suicidial policy on the 
part of the forces responsible for the 
welfare of the nation (and) the results 


must be disastrous.” By touting a de- 
pression at home, we are progressively 
discounting our influence abroad. Out 


major strategy in our foreign relations 
is posited on a strong and productive 


economy at home. 


Tae main issue which may be taken 
with Mr. Woytinsky’s discussion is his 
optimism. There is no peculiar virtue 
in pessimism. But there is great danger 
in drawing false hope and security from 
analytical devices alone. Mr. Woytinsky 
hhas an easy and very vulnerable target 
in attacking the forecasters who pre- 
dicted a breakdown in the postwar 
economy. Economic prediction is far 
from being scientific even within large 
limits of error. His substitution of what 
he considers a typical pattern of post- 
war economy is open to strictures just 
@s severe. 


There is little doubt that postwar pat- 
terns of adjustment have followed the 
stages that he lists. The important 
point, however, is that these stages are 
aliscoverable only in retrospect. When 
we have the completed cycles, it is possi- 
ble, after careful analyses, to indicate 
stages of development. The process, 
however, is continuous while it is hap- 
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pening. Whatever lines of demarcation 
are laid down by the economic analyst 
afterwards are convenient categories for 
analysis. They represent no organic 
divisions in the movement of the business 
cycle. 

Mr. Woytinsky after listing these 
stages seems to suggest that with such 
knowledge in hand we can proceed to 
evoke suitable policies to avoid economic 
collapse in the current postwar period. 
Between 1939 and 1947, however, there 
has been no conclusive policy enuciated 
by either business, labor or government 
which offers hope that the trends which 
caused and continued the last great de- 
pression will be reversed or mitigated. 

“This country has made tremendous 
progress,” Mr. Woytinsky boasts, “in 
understanding economic problems. Think 
of the Council of Economie Advisors in 
the Federal Government, of the voice 
of the Committee for Economie Develop- 
ment in business, of the statesmanship 
of many labor leaders.” 
guinity is belied by President Truman’s 
recent economic report, prepared with 
the advice of | 


His rosy san- 


his Council of Economic 


them would be so enchanted by the 
prospect of drawing 214 percent interest 
for five years that they would hold on 
to these securities. The Treasury, imme- 
diately after the promulgation of the 
new law engaged in a publicity campaign 
to pursuade veterans to hold on to these 
bonds. But in the first five days of 
bond redemption 20 percent of the bonds 
were cashed. If they continue to be 
cashed at this rate they may release in 
excess of $2,250,000,000 of purchasing 
power in a twelve-month period. 


There is no indication of the “liquida- 
tion of the boom” from price indices 
which are rising regularly: steak at a 
dollar a pound is once again common. 
Our export trade, which accounted for 
75 percent of the increase in national 
production in 1947, is being boomed. 
The desperate need of foreign countries 
for aid, and the rapid exhaustion of their 
dollar reserves will not bring an end to 
our phenomenal export business but will 
merely speed up the granting of new 
funds and resources. As of June, our 
export trade was piling up at the 
annual rate of $12,000,000,000, 


“95—96—9 7—98 ‘d 





part of the increase 


Advisors. “A large 
in prices since 1940,” the President 
grimly reported, “has become embedded 
in the cost and income structure of the 
economy. Hence, decline to prewar 
levels could be expected only as an ac- 
companiement of a depression, That we 
are all determined to prevent ...” How, 
he did not specify. At the present time, 
the ultimate adjustments are being 
cushioned by boom conditions. 

Mr. Woytinsky characterizes the pres- 
ent economic status of the nation as 
being “neither prosperity nor de- 
pression.” Yet the economy is moving 
in some direction, and is not static as 
this phrase seems to suggest. Certainly 
the boom we are in seems to be work- 
ing out in mysterious ways. 

Congress recently passed a bill which 
allows servicemen to immediately cash 
in their terminal leave bonds. It was 
hardly to be supposed that many of 
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“The liquidation of the boom (anal- 
gous to the depression of 1921) may 
be completed some time in 1949, perhaps 
somewhat sooner,” remarks Mr. Woyt- 
insky. “If adjustments are stretched 
over a long period, neither the beginning 
nor the end of the process can be pre- 
cisely determined.” This is exactly the 
point. 

The problem of whether we are going 
to have a severe depression, does not 
hinge on the neat categorizing of the 
stages of postwar development. It de- 
pends on the development of policies 
which will check dangerous tendencies 
as they develop in the course of day to 
day events. 

There is a paradixical uneasiness in 
the ranks of business managers, who 
draw little comfort from historical 
schemes of development. Fortune’s “Ex- 
ecutive Forecast” for August reported 
that while a majority of the 28,200 


executives they queried looked for a 
downturn in economic conditions by the 
end of the year, amounting to between 
5 percent and 15 percent of the Federal 
Reserve Index of Production, most of 


them felt that their gross sales would 
be maintained. 


Such wavering returns us to the main 
problem. Can we suppose that we are 
following a pattern of development 
similar to that which followed other 
wars? The effects of casual policy< 
making, whose possible ramifications 
none can foresee, may have effects which 
can invalidate such historical analogies. 
Certainly the example of price rises, 
ensuing wage competition, and pious 
exhortation by the Government to mark 
prices down does not give much evidence 
that there is a high degree of realism 
of statesmanship in the development of 
economic policy. The matter has now 
been reduced to the lowest level possi- 
ble, in an economic witch-hunt in the 
courts for price conspiracies, j 


* * x 


W oytinsk Y makes much of the fact 
that current discussion of the danger of 
a depression undermines our influence 
abroad. This is true to some extent. 
But the discussions of economists are 
not crucial in world affairs. Surely for- 
eign governments watch the course of 
our price level, our indices of produc- 
tion, and the volume of our money and 
credit as closely as they listen to our 
Cassandras. Harold Callender, in a 
despatch to the New York Times dated 
August 4th, notes that the economic 
destiny of non-Soviet Europe depends 
on four factors which are “inextricably 
linked with the monetary stability of 
Britain and France, with the productiv- 
ity of Germany, with the future trade 
regime being discussed at Geneva, and 
with the price level in the United 
States.” 


In this complex the continued strength 
of the American economy is the crucial 
factor. The optimism or pessimism of 
economists and their audiences have 
only a slight effect on our economic 
well-being, and a state of mind is not 


a critical economic determinant, 


* * * 


Wovtinsxy's assurance that we 
are safe until about 1950 is not par- 
ticularly encouraging. The important 
question is—what steps are being taken 
to ensure that this country does not, 
sooner or later, plunge into a disastrous 
depression? A major part of the world 
reposes its hope for the future in our 
continued economic well-being, not for 
three years but for decades. 

My basic disagreement with Woyt« 
insky follows from his method of 
analysis. It seems to me he reposes too 
much confidence in an analytical scheme, 
Economic policy is subject to numberless 
current influences which differ from 
those of the past, and historical “laws” 
are not inexorable. 


He says that: “The secondary post- 
war depression—as in the 1930’s—may 
come only if this nation commits in the 
1950’s the same errors that it did in 
the 1920’s but on a larger scale.” The 
evidence immediately at hand seems to 
indicate that little is being done to 
circumvent them, and other new ones. 
What program is there to avoid them? 
How is it to be enforced? 

The 1950’s are only some 800 days 
away. And this is little time to de- 
velop an economic policy of the scopa 
which is required, even with the “know- 
how” acquired since the last depression, 








years, and for one of the few 

times in its peaceful history, there 
is revolution in the Republic of Costa 
Rica. It conforms not at all to the usual 
pattern of Latin-American disturbances, 
and involves issues which are seldom 
found in the lands south of the border. 
Visiting Nicaraguans, who are accus- 
tomed to such things, sneeringly re- 
mark that the Costa Ricans do not know 
how to put on a revolution. 

And they are right. These are, es- 
sentially, a gentle and kindly people. 
Among the Latins they are known as 
“Titos,” from their habit of adding the 
Spanish dimunitive to their words. The 
telephone operator will ask you to wait 
one “momentito.” 

They are proud that they descended 
from simple Spanish farmers and not 
from the swashbuckling conquistadores. 
They point out modestly that they did 
not fight for their independence but 
merely separated from Spain when the 
Spanish empire fell apart. Moreover, 
after that, when they could not agree 
with their sister statcs in the Central 
American Union, they quietly separated 
without a civil war. The only military 
exploit in their annals is the fight 
against the American filibusterer Wil- 
‘liam Walker, which the Titos organized 
and led. 

The Costa Ricans pride themselves, 
too, on the freedom from violence which 
they, unlike their neighbors, have en- 
joyed in politics. They feel offended if 
anyone, writing about the country, fails 
to mention that they have more teachers 
than soldiers. The military band, which 
gives public concerts in the parks three 
times a week and plays at the jam- 
packed eight o’clock mass at the cathe- 
dral is the best trained part of the army. 
Even the few disturbances which have 
marked Costa Rica’s politics have been 
relatively mild. As an example, they 
tell the story in San Jose of a “revolu- 
tion” fifteen years ago. A defeated 
presidential candidate, claiming to have 
been defrauded, seized an armory which 
government troops promptly put under 
seige. For three days rifle fire peppered 
the neighborhood and three persons 
were shot. Once a photogapher from 
the British legation went to take pic- 
tures of the seene. He set up his camera 
between the oposing forces, and both 
sides ceased firing and posed for their 
pictures. 


Tose. for the first time in fifteen 


o * * 


Orn Sunday night, July 20, there was 
an altercation between two men—one 
of them a member of Congress—on the 
streets of Cartago, ancient capital of 
Costa Rica. The deputy’s son, a uni- 
versity student, came to the defense of 
his father. The police interfered. The 
police fired into the watching crowd. 
Soon soldiers from the Cartago garri- 
son arrived—firing as they came. Then 
machine-guns peppered the floors of the 
theatre which faces the central square, 
preventing the audience from escaping 
while tear-gas bombs burst inside the 
building. Later in the night, as doctors 
operated on the fifteen wounded, soldiers 
threw tear-gas into the operating rooms. 

The next day, the curious pattern of 
the “revolution” began to take shape. 
‘All business in Cartago suspended—the 
market closed, trucks bringing milk to 
the city were turned back, and the 
bright-painted ox-carts of the country- 
side came upon barriers in the roads. 
Opposition leaders called a_ general 
strike on July 22—a strike of hanging 
arms (brazos caidos) on the principle 
of non-resistance. On Wednesday, the 
shopkeepers of San Jose and the out- 
lying towns boarded their windows and 
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The Broken Coalition and the General Strike 


By Virginia Thompson 


(This is the first in a two-article series) 


locked their doors. The students in the 
University and in the secondary schools 
joined the strikers. The “revolution” 
was a general striks, dedicated to the 
principles of non-violence, and all the 
shooting has been done by the soldiers 
of the national guard. The wounded 
and dead were supporters of the oposi- 
tion. 

The gentle, sensitive Titos, proud of 
their democracy, have observed the 
gradual importation of methods which 
smack of Guatemala, Managua, New 
Orleans and Chicago. The present dis- 
turbances are as much the product of 
injured pride as of any deeper-lying 
social issues. 

There are, however, deeper roots, and 
some of them run back to 1936, when 
Leon Cortes became President of Costa 
Rica and Nazis and New Dealers were 
competing for Latin-American markets. 
Under Cortes, roads were built across 
Costa Rica’s mountains, schools were 
opened in remote places, and education 
made striking advances. But much of 
this improvement was carried on by 
Gemans, and American interests battled 
against the German-designed electrifica- 
tion of the Pacific Railroad that runs 
from San Jose to Puntarenas. They 
objected, too, to the large influence 
which a German engineer was said to 
exert over the president. 

Nothing happened, however, and Cor- 
tes was able to hand over the presidency 
to his own protege, Dr. Don Rafael 
Angel Calderon Guaria. Dr, Calderon’s 
administration, from 1940 to 1944, was 
marked by vigor and by the development 
of serious internal diseords. His en- 
thusiam for the allied cause cost him 
the support of peace-loving and neutral- 
minded Costa Ricans as well as of those 
who had business connections with Ger- 
many. To replace these supporters the 
doctor made a marriage of convenience 
with the Communists. Also, although 





to allow the 


refused 
doctor, a divorced man, to remarry, the 


the archbishop 


president made concessions to the 
Church. 


* ok k 


Peart HARBOR gave Calderon and 
his supporters their oportunity. Costa 
Rica declared. war on the Axis hours 
before the United States, and promptly 
the Government seized all German 
property in the country, which passed 
into the hands of Dr. Calderon’s sup- 
porters, while American business be- 
came dominant in the country. Costa 
Rica’s contributions to the war were 
slight, but the war’s contributions to 
Costa Rica’s ruling party were great, The 
doctor and his intimates became rich, 
while the United States sent money and 
arms into the country. The money went 
into the pockets of the “right” people, 
and the arms enabled Dr. Calderon and 
his cruder brother Paco to control elec- 
tions, 

Opponents of Dr. Calderon contend. 
that his Government was wasteful and 
extravagant, that corruption stalked the 
land under his administration, that his 
accomplishments were far less than 
those of Cortes who built more build- 
ings, raised salaries and wages, built 
more roads, and who, with economy and 
honesty, left millions of colones in the 


treasury. At the end of Calderon’s ad- 
ministration the national debt was 
staggering and the bankrupt Govern- 
ment subsisted largely on advance tax 
payments it was able to wheedle out 
of the United Fruit Company. But most 
of all, the oppositionists claim that free 
elections, long the pride of the Titos, 
ended with Dr. Calderon Guaria. 

In 1944, at the end of his term—Costa 
Rican law forbids two consecutive terms 
—Dr. Calderon selected Teodoro Picado 
as his successor, while the Democrats 
and Social Democrats united to back 
the popular ex-president Leon Cortes. 
Not even the Calderonistas pretend that 
the election was honest. In any other 
Central American country, the outcome 
would have been a signal for revolution, 
but the Titos are a peaceful people. 
Moreover, Picado, a history professor in 
the national university, was generally 
respected, and Dr. Calderon announced 
that he was going into voluntary exile. 
The Titos acquiesced. Eon Teodoro took 
the presidency and his brother, by long 
custom, became Secretary of War. But 
the quiet was broken by a number of 
events. In 1946, the Communist-Calde- 
ronist coalition won a bare majority of 
Congress—again by fraud. Cortes died, 
and the opposition groups selected Otilio 
Ulate as their Chief. Then Dr. Calde- 
ron, again abandoning surgery for poli- 
tics, returned to Costa Rica. President 
Picado, whose intentions remained good, 
found himself unable to move. His 
party, which controlled Congress by vir- 
tue only of its Communistic affiliates, 
was completely in the hands of Dr. Cal- 
deron, and he was subservient to Paco 
Calderon, master of the technique of 
gangster politics. 

With the Congressional elections, the 
oppositionists launched the campaign of 
1948—far earlier than any previous 
electoral contest. Violence accompanied 
the campaign. With increasing frequen- 
cy crude bombs exploded in the streets 
before the homes of opposition leaders. 
They seldom injured anyone. When, as 
always happened, fist-fights began be- 
tween heated partisans, the police in- 
tervened to arrest ard beat up the oppo- 
sition supporters. 

4 + 


Tus was the pattern of the events on 
July 20, in Cartago. On July 23, as the 
business houses of San Jose boarded 
their windows and closed their doors, 
jeep loads of armed police rolled thru 
the streets, firing occasional shots into 
the crowds. Next morning there were 
8 dead and 20 wounded in San Jose, and 
rumors ran about the capital of greater 
massacres in the towns from which all 
communication was cut off. In addi- 
tion, armored cars of American vintage, 
earrying soldiers clad in GI uniforms, 
and mounting three 30 caliber machine 
guns, patrolled the streets. One Ameri- 
can army sergeant, walking the streets 
suddenly saw the armored car. 

“Hey,” he cried in amazement, “when 
did you fellows get here?” 

Only when the soldier did not ans- 
wer and when he found that the cars 
had had the United States insignia re- 
moved, did he realize that these were 
Costa Rican soldiers using American 
equipment—sent into the country to 
protect, so it was said, the aproaches 
to the Panama Canal! 

On July 24 the citizens of San Jose 
were startled to find a new group of 
soldiers patrolling the streets. They 
were ragged, mostly barefooted, carry- 
ing thin blue or pink cotton blankets, 
and bearing up-to-date US Army rifles. 
They were from Puntarenese, dock work- 
ers, members of the Communist domin- 
ated CIO union. Five carloads of them 


had arrived during the night. Threg 
hundred Jamaican Negroes from Limon 
had also arrived, but the Government 
did not put them to patrolling the 
streets—partly through fear that the 
Puntarnese and the Limonese might 
engage in a race riot. Accompanying 
each group of Communists was a blue 
uniformed officer of the national army, 
bearing a Tommy-gun. 





It was, the Governmentg 


worst mistake, 


perhaps, 
San Jose citizens ridie 
culed the Puntarenese, and by noon they 
were withdrawn to the garrisons oF 
sent out to the smaller towns and to 
the barricades on the highways. Moree 
over, the Government had no food fo¥ 


the new soldiers. Instead, liquor rae 
tions were issued to them. 

At the Casa Presidential and in the 
upper-class Club Union there were cons 
ferences at all hours of the day and 
night. The oppositionists made a simple 
demand: they must be given assurances 
that next February’s presidential elec« 
tion would be free and honest before 
they would eall off the strike. They, 
specified, as parts of the guarantee, that 
a new Secretario de Gobernation (In« 
terior), a new director of Police, and 
sundry new commanders of army posté 
replace the incumbent Calderonistas. Pls 
cado, said the rumors, was willing to 
make the concessions but the brothera 
Calderon were determined to yield 
nothing. They preferred to assert the 
authority of the Government to “pres 
serve law and order,” and on the streets 
Calderonistas were saying they would 
prefer death to conceding anything. 

With deadlock stopping business and 
the police drawing blood, the banks held 
the key to the situation. On July 24 
the banks did not open—but the caus 
tious officials explained that the eme« 
ployees were to blame. When the Gove 
ernment demanded that the employees 
be fired, the bankers pointed to the 
Worker’s Code which prevented them 
from firing striking workers and added 
that bank work required experts. Then 
the Government threatened to draft 
the striking clerks into the army, but 
the strike committee advised the clerks 
that they could appeal for writs of 
habeas corpus. It became evident that 
bankers as well as clerks supported thé 
strike! On July 27, the Government 
papers announced that the banks would 


’ open next day, but not even the Na« 


tional Bank opened its doors. The Cal« 
deronistas were furious in their dé 
nunciations of the bank clerks and 
Otilio Ulate who were personally req 
sponsible for all the bloodshed and 
terror! 

On Monday, July 28, stores, bars and 
offices were raided by a Government-or 
ganized mob. Nowhere was there rée 
sistance—the mob leaders seemed t@ 
know which shops were protected by, 
arms. In only one place were they 
foiled: a drug store had placed bottles 
of ammonia where they would be broken 
with the windows. The fumes saved the 
contents of the store. 

During the riot, the Government 
paper appeared in the streets reporting 
that the starving poor, resenting thé 
speculators who had raised prices, had 

(Continued on page Fifteen) 
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The New Political Phase 


Former Minister in the Spanish 


Paris. 
HE most painful years of my 
political life have been the last 
five, since 1942. I have always 


found it easy and even satisfying to 
fight my enemies, but to fight my friends 
J find saddening and depressing. And 
to such a sorry struggle has my life 
been devoted 1942, when in a 
lecture in Havana I--proposed that as 
a solution to the Spanish problem, a 
plebiscite. be held in Spain through 
which the ultimate character of the 
Spanish regime could be determined. 
This proposal earned for me, and con- 
tinues to earn for me, torrents of abuse, 
My greatest attackers, the undisputed 
champions in the art of calumny, were 
of course the Communists, who in all 


since 


corners of the globe assailed me in their 
press either as the servile lackey of 
Don Juan de Bourbon or as a miserable 
British agent, paid with English gold. 
But it was not the Communists 
hurt me, for the armor formed by my 
immense contempt affords me ample pro- 
What did 
many 


who 


tection against their arrows. 
hurt me was the attack from 
groups of Spanish Republicans, and 
most hurtful of all from not a few of 
my fellow Socialists. They seemed to 
forget that among those alive today, I 
yield to no one as a fighter against the 
monarchy boch in and out of Parliament, 
None can challenge my leadership in 
this respect. 

Those of good faith (I disregard those 
of bad faith), who opposed my pro- 
posal, acted as if in the Civil War we 
had been the victors rather than the 
vanquished; they thoughtlessly ignored 
realities. But politics is an art of reali- 
ties and not fantasy. We lost the Civil 


By Indalecio Prieto 


War, not through any weakness in the 
heroic Spanish 
series of correlated exterior causes, be- 
ginning with the cowardly indifference 
of some countries :4d ending with the 


people, but through a 


brazen intervention on behalf of Franco 
by others. Because of this background, 
the Spanish question took on an inter- 
national character. It was therefore on 
an international level that a solution 
had to be sought. We had to present, 
to the- interested nations, a juridicial 
solution capable both of satisfying them, 
and at the appropriate moment satis- 
fying the Spanish 
This solution consists either of 


interests of the 
people. 
a plebiscite or some form of electoral 
consultation. It was a thorny and diffi- 
cult task to convince my friends. Too 
long they waited, but at last they are 
convinced. The first sign of this change 
of heart was to be found in the reso- 
lutions adopted recently at the confer- 
the PSOE (Spanish Socialist 
) 1947, 


adopted 


ence of 
Labor Party) at Toulouse in July, 

An overwhelming majority 
my resolutions, which I hope will also 
be approved by the clandestine organi- 
zation of the Socialist Party inside 
Spain. The UG and the CNT have also 
resolutions in separate 


adopted these 


conventions, which lends them an im- 


mense strength. This is no longer 
merely my own personal point of view; 
it is now the attitude of the Spanish 
Socialist Party, the most important and 
numerically largest of the Spanish par- 
ties, and also of the two great trade 
union organizations, represent 
practically the entire Spanish working 


class. 


which 


t Government 


Wuar is this position, maintained by 
such powerful forces? Briefly, it is to 
comply with the wishes expressed by the 
Assembly of the United Nations in one 
of its “recommendations” made on De- 
cember 12, 1946. This “recommendation” 
coincides almost exactly with the formula 
which I proposed in Havana in 1942 
and shortly thereafter repeated in New 
York, and which I have since repeated 
in numerous speeches and a host of 
articles. 

A burt of great activity will shortly 
be seen in support of the above formula, 
The organizations which have adopted 
it will remaining anti- 
Franco organizations — including the 


approach the 


monarchists—seeking their cooperation. 
If this is obtained, a grand Committee 
will be formed which will represent 80 
percent, if not more, of Spanish pub- 
lic opinion. This Committee should be 
formed before the next Assembly of the 


United Nations takes up the Spanish 
question. If the Committee is formed, 
as I hope, it will appear before the 


United Nations with the following 
message: 

“Here you have our grand Committee, 
all the political ele- 


excluding only the 


representative of 
ments of Spain, 
totalitarians, that is to say, only the 
Falangists and the Communists, whom 
we regard as equally abhorrent. This 
delegation is prepared to form the 
interim government which you desire— 
a broadly representative body, in which 
the participation of all groups excludes 
This body, 
having previously decreed an amnesty 
permitting political prisoners to return 


the domination of any one. 

















PRIETO 


Prieto has led the fight of moderate 
Spanish Sosialists against collab- 
oration with the Communists 


to their homes and the exiles to return 
ta Spain, and having re-established the 
freedoms of speech, religion, and as- 
sembly, will create those minimum con- 
ditions for the holding of elections 
through which our people shal! decide 
for themselves, without the pressure of 
any tyranny, the future regime of their 
country. 

“Thus, with peace and liberty regained 
in Spain, we shall be able to join the 
United Nations, which is our unanimous 
desire; giving unqualified support to 
those principles which inspired the UN 
Thus do we 


fulfill your 


Charter at San Francisco. 
fulfill our duty. 
duty by not supporting Franeo through 
diplomatic and commercial relations 
which are treaties of 
friendship. These are incompatible with 


Now you 


equivalent to 


the energetic condemnations of Franco 


which you made in San Francisco, 


London and New York.” 
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UESSELDORF, Germany, Aug. 30 
D —Inereased coal production is 
the alpha and omega of the Ger- 
man economic problem, Upon this ,de- 
pends, in the first place, whether pros- 

industry can be set in 
motion. At present the daily production 
figure for coal is about 225,000 tons, 
50 percent of the peacetime rate. It is 
than the quota set 
authorities. No 


trate German 


substantially less 
by the administrative 
one believes that the 
December, 1947 (300,000 tons) will ac- 
tually be achieved. 

The problem as to how this 
lack in German industry can be supplied 
is a tough one. It is easier to answer the 


quota set for 


basic 


preliminary question as to why coal de- 
liveries up to the present time have 
been 30 deficient. 

The greatest hindrance to production 
is lack of food. Despite their much 
advertised preference through the point 
system, these essential workers do not 
yet receive enough to eat. The under- 
ground worker gets, it is true, a daily 
ration of 3900 calories. But he shares 
his exceptional food with his 
family. 
It will be impossible to bring the miner 
back to health and without 
Providing for his wife and children. At 
present prospect of 
achieving this purpose—with the gene- 
ration 


supply 
So he remains under-nourished. 


strength 
there is slight 
ral population subsisting on a 


of 900 to 1100 calories, without fats. 
The second. difficulty is the lack of the 
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he Ruhr and Economic Revival 


By Rudolf Katz 


Vanaging Editor of the NY Neue Volkszeitung 


required supplies and modern tools. A 
great part of the mine equipment is 
out-of-date, inefficient, worn and broken 
beyond repair. Here we have the 
vicious circle in its most vicious form. 
Most of the necessary equipment must 
be fabricated of steel. Steel cannot be 
produced without coal. For lack of coal 


there is not enough steel. For lack of 


_ Steel there is too little coal. 


Before the war the Ruhr mines con- 
sumed annually 800,000 tons of steel. 
Today the supply is limited to 300,000 
tons. 

In addition to all of these difficuties, 
there is the housing problem. No matter 
how the miners have been favored, the 
conditions under which they live are so 
much worse than those of other urban 
dwellers that the situation in the devas- 
tated Ruhr section is really horrible. 
New construction is impossible under 
present conditions. But with properly 
organized central direction it would be 
possible to move faster in the restora- 
tion of burnt-eut and injured dwellings. 
The lack of proper houses is probably 
the greatest of all obstacles to coal pro- 


duction. 


* * . 


Americans and the 
Issue of Nationalization 


A MERICAN and European thinking 
is so different that it may be difficult 
for our friends on the other side of the 


the Atlantic to understand the bearings 
of the nationalization of the mines on 
the morale of the miners. This step is 
demanded, not only by the numerically 
unimportant Communists, but by the 
Democrats and the Christian 
by the 


Social 
Democrats—practically entire 
population. 

General Clay announced recently that 
in his opinion the issue of ownership 
of the mines should be postponed for 
five years. According to his plan the 
business should be 
this interim period by German adminis- 
trators under the of an 
Anglo-American commission. At present 
supervisory 


carried on during 
supervision 


there is only an English 
body, the North German Coal Control, 
with German subsidiary officials. 

Here, it seems to me, we have come 
upon a misunderstanding, both on the 
part of AMG and of great sections of 
the American public, which is fraught 
with grave dangers. It seems impossible 
for Americans to 
portance of this matter of ownership 
Both to the workers and 
to the general public of Germany it ap- 


perceive the im- 
of the mines. 


pears as one of the main keys to the 
situation. 

This matter of ownership is not mere- 
It is primarily 
a practical problem of production. Both 
the elections and the resolutions passed 


ly a political question. 


by the various parliaments show that 
the people are united in favor of nation- 


alization, A declaration to the effect 


that the occupation authorities would 
concede to the wishes of the population 
would serve to improve the morale of 
the people and raise the level of produe- 
tion. The present tactics of procrastina- 
tion, on the contrary, fill the 
of the Ruhr distrust and dis- 


couragement. 


miners 


with 


Despite all the hindrances, production 
per man per shift is considerably higher 
in. Germany than it is in France and 
Belgium. But it remains somewhat be- 
low that of England, Holland and Po- 
land. This diagnosis of a sick industry 
indicates the general outline of a cure. 
In order to restore the debilitated pro- 
cess ‘of production we have a 
considerable blood transfusion. In the 
first place, the miners and their fami- 
lies must have food. There must be 
supplied, in addition, the equipment re- 
quired for production and transporta- 
tion. Both must be furnished from the 
outside. And the 
tionalized. 


must 


mines must be na- 


As the possibile source of credit, the 
United States alone. Should 
such a credit not be made available, 
the present crisis of German industry 
indefinitely—and 
nitely, too, will continue the agony of 
the German people and the drain upon 
American tax-payers to them 
out of charity the means required for 
iger which ig hardly” 
the firm foundation for democracy, 


stands 
indefi- 


will continue 


furnish 


a miserable existence 
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Behind the Greek Upheaval - 


By Mark Ethridge 


Mark Ethridge went te Bulgaria and Rumania in 1945 on a facet- 
finding mission for the US Government. Early this year he went to 
Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania as chief US representative 
on the UN Commission charged with investigation of the civil war in 
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HE Balkan Inquiry 
in reporting to the Security Coun- 
cil, aptly said that the present 
troubles in Greece are a heritage of the 
past and the tragic consequence of the 


Commission, 
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economic and political upheaval of World 
War II. The bloody phase of her his- 
tory through whieh Greece is now un- 
happily passing dates from the early 
days of that’ war. 

As within all countries which Hitler 
overran, the Allies encouraged resistance 
movements. Russia was particularly ac- 
tive in those movements in Eastern Eu- 


rope. 

In all of Eastern Europe, a war- 
within-a-war raged: One war _ was 
against the Germans. The other was 
nn internal fight for control of each 


of the countries, once the Germans had 
been defeated. 

In Greece, the same sort of war raged. 
On the one side was ELAS, the military 
of EAM, or National Liberation 
to which the Communist Party 
belonged. It was originally a coalition 
of left-of-center parties, from which all 
but the Communists and some of theiz 


arm 
Front, 


front organizations have since with- 
drawn. 
On the other side was EDES, a re- 


sistance group led by General Napoleon 
Zervas, the present Minister of Security 
Greek Government. Both made 
to the Germans, but 


in the 
gallant resistance 
before the Nazis 


each other to the death. 


even 
were fighting 
ELAS 
and toward the end of the 
of Greece. 
yecords of the Balkan 
that the 
Army sued ‘for 
At Salonkia, a shameful agree- 
It stipulated that in 


stronger of the two, 
fighting it 
It is in the 


was the 


controlled most 


Inquiry Com- 


mission retreating, harried 


German peace with 


ELAS. 


meni was signed. 


yeturn for being allowed to, withdraw 


peacefully, the Germans would turn 
ever local administration to EAM. It 
was a cynical betrayal of all the: Allies 
that were fighting Germany. 


é ” ” 


Communists Nearly Win 


Wirn the end of the fighting against 
ihe Germans, the Communists saw their 
to take as they had 
Bulgaria and 


chance over Greece 


taken over Yugoslavia. 


The tensions developed by the struggle 
for power flared into the revolution of 
Décember 1944-January 1945. The 
vocations no doubt lay on both sides, 
ELAS controlled all of 
Greece except for a few blocks in 
Athens, in whieh the besieged Greek 
Army and the British force that had 
been landed from Italy were penned. 
But the. bigger guns and tanks-of the 
British finally turned the baitle, and 
ELAS acknowledged defeat. 

The revolution was ended with the 
Varkiza agreement of Feb. 12, 1945. 
Under that agreement, signed’ in a 
suburb of Athens, a general 
was declared; civil rights of all were 
restored; all bands, right or left, were 
te lay down their arms; was to 
be effected throughout the country by 
the Greek ‘and British armies; and an 
election was to be held as soon as condi- 
tions could be returned to normal. 

But the bitterness that had been bred 
through excesses on both sides and in 
political struggle 
the Varkiza agree- 


pro- 


For a while, 


amnesty 


order 


the intensity of the 
was not abated by 
ment. 

that the 


rightist bands, 


The Communists charged 
Government ‘vas arming 
and had further violated the Varkiza 
agreement by persecuting the C€hau- 
mouriot and Slav minorities in Epirus 
and Macedonia. ; 
ELAS surrendered about 41,000 rifles, 
whereas the number it possessed had 
been estimated at four times that many. 
Great numbe''s of ELAS fighters, Com- 
munist. politicos, and Slav-Maceddntans 
did.take refuge in the noxthern countries: 


~ 8 risate 


left Greece they ¢ 


Greece. This artiele is reprinted from the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
of whieh. Mr. Ethridge is the publisher. . 


Tiscen who went to Albania ‘were 
concentrated at the village of Rubig, 
near Tirana, where those above military 
age were assigned work-jobs and ‘those 
of military age were given training. 

About 4,000 of the refugees who 
went into Yugoslavia were concentrated 
at Bulkes, some 80 miles north of Bel- 
grade, where they were also given miJi- 
tary training, particularly in guerilla 
warfare. There 
training in Bulgaria. 

The refugees waited in the Russian 
satellite countries for word of the next 
recruiting in Greece con- 


was no evidence of 


move while 


tinued. One Gotchev, a Slavo-Mace- 
donian, took four battalicns of Greeks 
into the Yugoslav Army for further 


training, and himself became a major. 

Agents of the Communist Party of 
Greece, acting as liaison officers, con- 
ducted refugees across the borders and 
of the 


with representatives 


arranged 


overthrow the Greek Government ‘and 
liberate Greek Macedonia. 

(Macedonia is in three countries; about 
50 per cent of it in Greece, 10 per cent 
of it in the southwestern part of Bul- 
garia, and about 40 per cent of it in 
Yugoslavia.) 

* coe 


“Persecution”: Charged 


Tus Yugoslavs simultaneously: en- 
couraged organization of the NOF, the 
Slavic National Liberation Front in 
Greece, to agitate for the detachment 
of Aegean Macedonia from Greece. 


Leading Yugoslav Government offi- 
cials began to make violent speeches 
about the persecution to which their 


Slav brothers were being subjected in 
They revealed clearly the jntent 
to annex Greek Macdoenia and jncor- 
porate it into the Federative Yugoslav 


Greece. 


Republic. 





UN Prime Problem Is Soviet Russia's Terroristic Expansion... Can Internal 
Soviet Terror in the USSR Itself Be Ignored in a Search for a Solution? 


Governments of the three satellite coun- 
care for them until the day 
would come when they should go back 
into Greece to fight. 

It beeame obvious to at least the great 
of the Commission that the 
minority had not for “an 
instant given up the idea of overthrow- 
ing the Greek Government and taking 
it over as they had the Governments 
of. Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Po- 
land, Albania, and Hungary. 

The effort to take Greece in the sec- 
ond round began on March 25 of Jast 
year, when Nicholas Zachariades, Mos- 
cow-trained leader of the Greek Commu- 


tries to 


majority 
Communist 


nist Party, appeared at Bulkes and 
spoke to the refugees assembled there. 
Zachariades had been to Prague with 


permission of the Greek Government, 


which, until recently has allowed the 
Communists the widest latitude for po- 
litical opposition and for criticism of 


the Government. 

The import of Zachariades’ speech at 
Bulkes was that the time had come for 
the refugees to prepare themselves for 
political and military action in Greece. 
Shortly afterward, 
or cadres, 
were organized. 

At the same time, Gotehey was mak- 
ing...inflammatory - speeehes all 
Southern. Yugoslavia, demanding that 
all Maeedenians enlist for the fight to 


two small brigades, 


of future guerrilla’ leaders 


over 


The Bulgarians opened up their bar- 
rage also. In fact, they 
discreet in giving the plan away. 

Georgi Premier of Bulga- 
ria, not only renounced Bulgaria’s claim 
to the Greek. Slavs, 
but actually promised to cede that part 
of -Macedonia which liés in Bulgaria to 
Yugoslavia. 

Why should 
ancient claim? 
be fairly 
wanted 


were even less 
Dimitrov, 


protectorate over 


Bulgaria 
The answer 
Bulgaria has always 
which adjoins Mace- 
of Salonkia 
to Adrianople in .Turkey (a short dis- 
tance from the Straits). It would give 
Bulgaria access to the ASgean and elimi- 


give up an 
seems to 
simple, 
Thrace, 
from east 


donia and runs 


nate the long run in the Black Sea and 
through the Straits. 

that 
ingness to give up any 


Greece charged Bulgaria’s will- 
claim on Mace- 
donia—including her willingness to cede 
Bulgarian Macedonia to 
was the result of a deal in which Yugo- 


slavia would suport Bulgaria in taking 


Yugoslavia— 


Thrace when Yugoslavia got Macedonia. 
In all Greek Macedonia there are only 
about 85,000 Slavic-speaking 
some of whom consider themselves 
Greek, as against 1,500,000 Greeks. 
Acquisition of Macedonia onhy 
the first step in the plan of Russia 
and her satellites. Greece herself was 
the objective. But; having failed to 
take @reece in the first round, they 


peoples, 


was 





TSALDARIS 


Replaced as Sophulis os 
Greek Premier 


made Macedonia the focal point of the 
second drive. 
’ + > 


Russia’s New Strategy 


Ir is in the three northern provinces 
of Greece, along the borders of her 
three Slavic neighbors, that the actual 
military plan is being carried out. 
Yugoslavia, as the Commission found, 
is the principal instrument in the fule 
fillment of that plan. If the guerrillas 
with outside help were ever able to cap- 
secure it to 


ture enough territory and 


the point where they could set up a 
government, they would ask for bel- 
ligerant rights, which, if recognized by 


Russian satellite countries, would en- 
title thém’ to buy without 
violation of international law or the UN 
Charter. So far, have not 
able to do so. 

If Macedonia and 
tached 
not survive. It 


arms legally 


they been 

Thrace were de- 
that country could 
would perhaps quickly 


from Greece, 


sue for admission into the Soviet orbit. 


Macedonia and Thrace contain some of 
the best farming land in Greece. 

The Thracian plain is where Greece's 
from, and 
vital to her already shaky economy. 


tobacco is 
The 
implications of the fall of Greece 


tobacco comes 


should be sobering to all of us. 

Russia’s great concern with the whole 
Balkan question has Jong been known; 
she has never concealed her interest in 
the South Slavs or her sympathy with 
their drive toward the Aegean. It was 
the Congress of Berlin in the last» cen- 
tury which defeated her drive toward 
the Aegean. She has never given up her 
idea. 

But Russia is now 
strategy. 
tion, the stirring up and encouraging of 
separatist movements and actively aid- 
ing them from the outside in such a 


using a different 


manner as to try not to give open 
defiance to world opinion and to the 
Charter of UN. 

Russia used the veto to prevent the 


Security Council from applying meas- 
ure. that would stop aggression in her 
satellites.in Greece. That must be taken 
to mean either she protecting 
satellites were caught in the act 
of carrying out her that she 
defiance 


was 
who 
policy, or 
intends to pursue that policy in 
of the world.: 


* ° * 


Time Schedule Off 


Tue inquiry of the UN Balkan Com- 
mission, to a slight extent, 
nouncement by President 
our determination to aid Greece to a 
major extent, threw 
satellites off their timetable; but they 
did not stop the drive. 

While some of the fighting: is done. by 


(Comtinued-on Page- Fifteen) 


and the an- 
Truman of 


It is the new form of penetra- . 


Russia and her: . 
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The Great Political Migration: 


By B. L. Dvinov 


MIGRATION of nations such as 
A has taken place in Russia during ° 


the last six years is unique in 


history, and the process is continuing. . 


It. has reached almost incredible dimen- 
gions. 


‘The “migration” started in the first 


years of the war and its first victims — 


were Poland and the Baltic States. 
Immediately after the partitioning. of 
Poland—according to the Hitler-Stalin 


agreement of August 23, 1939—began a - 


forced deportation of Poles to the North 
and East. In 1940-41, over a million 
people were exiled from Poland. From 
the Baltic States, the number deported 
to Russia was: 65,000 Lithuanians, 62,000 
Latvians ‘arid 61,000 Estonians. 


This was only the beginning. The 
Volga-German Autonomous Republic was 
next to fall prey. It was “liquidated” 
by a decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of August 28, 1941. Of 
the total population of 605,000, about 
400,000 were deported to Novo-Sibirsk, 
Omsk, Altai, ete. The territory of the 
Republic was divided between the Sara- 
tov and the Stalingrad provinces. 


In 1943 came the turn for the Kara- 
chai Autonomous District, with a popu- 
lation of 149,000, and for the Kalmyk 
Autonomous ‘Republic, with a total popu- 
lation of 220,000, including 160,000 Kal- 
myks. About 5,000 Kalmyks tried dur- 
ing the war to leave the USSR and al- 
most all of them perished. The rest were 
deported from their native steppe to 
Siberia. The capital of the Republic, 
Elista, was named Stepnaya; the Repub- 
lic was “liquidated” and the territory in- 
corporated ‘into the Russian districts. 

At the end of 1943 or at the beginning 
of 1944 the Chechen-Ingush Autonom- 
ous Republic was “liquidated.” Its popu- 
lation of 697,000, including 407,000 
Chechens and 92,000 Ingush, was de- 
ported to Kazakhstan, and their lands 
were given to other nations: the Osse- 
tians and the Daghestans. 

The reason for this action is given in 
the decree of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the RSFSR which de- 
elared that: “the main’ mass of the 
Chechen-Ingush and the Crimean Re- 
publics did not oppose the traitors.” 


But how did it happen that nations, 
the “main mass” of which had always 
“unanimously voted” for Communists 
and which had always followed Stalin 
“with flaming enthusiasm,” had suddenly 
changed into hordes of traitors? Was 
the propaganda of Goebbels and Rosen- 
berg so much more | effective than 
twenty-five years of Soviet. education? 
To this the official Soviet documents had 
no answer. 

But the experience of the Crimean 
Autonomous Republic gives a highly in- 
teresting reply. In this gay land, we were 
told, aH social and national problems 
were allegediy solved, in particular the 
relationship between the Tatars and 
the Russians. But the Crimean Ta- 
tars, immediately after the occupation 
of Crimea by the Rumanians, decided -to 
take advantage of this occasion to kill 
all the Russians in Crimea. They did 
not succeed completely but from 76,000 
to 120,000 Russians were massacred by 
the Tatars during this period. Yet be- 
fore this time the same Tatars had 
voted in touching unanimity for the 
Communist Party and for Stalin. After 
the liberation of Crimea the Tatar 
pepulation was deported wholesale. The 
decreased econ- 


repulation of Crimea 


siderably. 


+ » * 


Th E.mass deportations to Siberia, Ka- 
Zvakhstan and concentration camps’ con- 
tinued: threugheout 1946. But meanwhile 
there went a. parabel: migration in the 


* opposite direction—from East to West. 


SEPTEMGER +3, 1947 


These new colonists were sent to the vast 
new territories seized by the USSR, 


The Kaliningrad District is a part of . 
East Prussia and was annexed to the . 
USSR. The. capital, Kénigsberg, was 
became .- 
Sovietsk, ete. Thousands of new colo-— 


renamed Kaliningrad,  Tilsit 


nists have been brought there’ and the 
native population evicted. Pravda of 


December 21, 1946, reported a telephone ; 
eonversation with the “Chief of the Civil 


Administration Service” in Kénigsberg, 
who said that “many thousands of 
migrants had arrived from other dis- 
tricts of the country and are eager to 
occupy the new land. Everybody has re- 
ceived, free of charge, a house with all 


furnishings. They receive from the State - 


a long-term loan of 10,000 rubles. Trav- 
eling expenses are free.” 


The russification of East-Prussia is 
proceeding at top speed. The scope and 
character of it can be judged from the 
same issue of Pravda, which states that 
” succeeded already in 
and that “in 
this district are functioning now 149 
schools... all for Besides 


these “immigrants 
organizing 271 “kolkhoes’ 


, 


Russians. 


these there have been opened 30 schools 
for German children.” This is in the 
Koénigsberg District alone: 149 schools 





.places 


THE RED ARMY ON MANEUVERS 


with great enthusiasm.” ‘The 
Tzarist government also deported people 
to the Sakhalin island for foreed labor 
but at least it did not talk of “enthu- 
siasm.” 


* * * 


Tue “colonization” of the Baltic States : 


is being carried out on the same scale. 
The Lithuanion Bulletin of December, 
1946, réports that deportations from the 
Baltics to the Northern Urals, behind 
the Pechora river, are being carried out. 
In these regions, in the Vorkuta concen- 
tration camp there are about 100,000 
Lithuanians, 60,000 Latvians and 50,000 
Estonians; these 210,000 are 4 percent 
of. the total population of the Baltic 
States before the war, which has since 
considerably decreased. And how many 
more of these camps are there? “En- 
thusiasts” are sent to.the desert of the 
Bikovmyss. 

The London Economist of December 
28, 1946, noted in an article on the Baltic 
that: “Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
have been curtained from the outside 
world more effectively than any other 
part of Europe. No foreign correspon- 
dents work there; no foreign representa- 
tives are admitted, there have been no 


UNRRA Practically the 


missions. ... 





The Great Migration Is Already Unprecedented ... and Only Foree and 
Intimidation Prevent the Greatest Exodus the World Has Ever Known. 


for Russians and 30 schools for Ger- 
mans! 

Similar migrations take place in the 
Far East. Pravda tells how “in the first 
months after the departure of the Jap- 
anese, tens of thousands of Soviet people 
declared that they wished to go to work 
on the Southern Sakhalin and the Kurile 
Islands. Many of these people wished 
to stay there forever. In the fishing in- 
dustry alone there are now about 18,000 
people.” There is a big rush in construc- 
tion and “young Soviet people of South- 
ern Sakhalin are working like stakha- 
“The work on the Kuriles is 
proceeding at similar speed.” Before 
then “on the Northern Islands of the 
Kuriles the Japanese did not stay for 
the winter. At this time of the year 
they usually had left for Japan or fer 
Sakhalin. The Soviet people begin to 
master the occupation of these islands 
in the real way. They ‘settle on the 
islands permanently.” Possibly the 
reader might ‘gain the impression that 
this is a new slave labor camp. This is 
why-Pravda of January 1, 1947, publish- 
ed the following: “Every ship is bring- 
ing new: people’ to Southern Sakhalin. 
These mrigrants are working on the new 


novites.” 


only source of information is the Soviet 
press and radio.... Thousands untrust- 
worthy persons received green passports 
and then were deported to the interior 
of the Seviet Union. Thousands have 
been sent to ‘voluntary’ labor in the East. 
The Soviet radio declared that 83,000 
Lithuanians alone departed in this way 
in the early months of 1945.” 

Russification is in full swing. “The 
Russian language is now used in all of- 
ficial transactions, although only a very 
small proportion of the Estonians, Lat- 
vians and Lithuanians can read or write 
Russian.... There is a new infiux of 
Russian settlers into the Baltic Repub- 
lies. Over 20,000 have already been set- 
tled in Kaunas, over 40,000 in Vilna; 
Tallim, a city of 145,000 in 1939, is de- 
clared by Moscow to be planned for a 
population of 500,000. The increase can 
be made up only by an influx from the 
interior of the Soviet Union. If the 
present rate of deporting Balts and of 
importing Russians is maintained for a 
few more years, the national character- 
istics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
will disappear. This probably is what 
Moscow intends,” the Eeconemist con- 
cluded. nce 





The fact of the mass migration is not 
limited by the new Soviet frontiers. A 
strange mass migration is taking place 
from the USSR to the neighboring coun- 
tries too, where the power is in “friend- 
ly? hands. 


In the Herald Tribune of December 
2, 1946,.a cable from Constanta (Ru- 
mania) reported this city is overflowing 
with. thousands. of Russian families, 
which settled not only in the port but 
also in the Black Sea area to the north 
and south. Of the population of the city, 
which is now about 100,000, half are 
Russians, including 15,000 army men. 
For these settlers, 2,500 houses and 
apartments were requisitioned. They 
come from Odessa and Bessarabia. This’ 
phenomenon is variously explained. Some 
yeport that the economic situation in 
Odessa is so terrible that the people are 
running where they can from this city. 
But most observers believe that the 
Soviet Government is trying to occupy 
the Black Sea region to the Bosporus. 
We should not forget that the distance 
from Constanta to Istambul is only 
about 200 miles and that the Dardanel-_ 
les are not much further. 


Maybe this is also the reason for the 
fact that “tens of thousands of Russians 
were being moved into Bulgaria as set- 
tlers”’ (NY Times, February 13, 1947). 
“British officials move- 
ment, but were unable to explain it.” 


confirmed the 


However, the number of Russians settled 
100,000. 
denial, 


Dobruja is about 
Soviet 


3ritish quarters said... 


already in 
Despite 
authoritative 
there are no reasons to doubt the ac- 


Bulgarian and 


coracy of their information about a large 
scale movement of Russians into Bul- 
garia” (NY Times, February 17, 1947). 

In his jubilee speech after V-E Day 
Molotov proclaimed that: “The friend- 
ship of the nations of the Soviet Union 
became stronger during the war. Our 
multinational state, with al] its different 
languages, cultures and ways of life and 
more’ united and = the 


history became 


Soviet people have come closer together.” 


The facts which appear above are a 
vivid illustration of how the policy of 
the Soviet Government helps to “bring 
together and in friendship” the varying 
nationalities of the Soviet Union! 


FOR A DEMOCRATIC GERMANY | 


@ The American Association fer a 
Democratic Germany has urged the 
American representatives at the -Mes- 
cow conferenee to stand firmly fer 
a construetive European peace settle- 
ment, which should be based on these 
basic principles: 


. “t—The future of Germany must: be- 
planned in terms of the welfare ef atl 
of Europe. 


“2—Forced labor is a form of shavy- 
ery and is incompatible with the ideals 
fer which this country fought. 


' “3-The transfer of areas without 
regard to the wishes of the inhab- 
iiants and the uprooting of whele 
populations violates fundameéntal hu- 
man rights. 


® Another Tait story. The United 
Mine Workers Union invited the pro- 
spective president to come down to Ken- 
tucky and see how miners work and live. 
A GOP publicity man explained Taft's 
failure to even reply was due to the 
fact that only a few days earlier 
Emperor Hirohito had gone down into 
a mine and talked to coal diggers. Taft 
feared that cartoonists might , make 
funny, comparisons. “But it would have 
been ‘gil right’ if Taft had done it, first.” , 
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These are the agencies which can de- 


On Agricultural Technology: feat the punctured Malthusian’ doctrine 


when we make it possible for civilized 
man all over the world to eat well, 
& using far less than the 2% acres of 

? arable land per capital so long esti- 

arm ac Ories mated necessary for minimum sub- 
sistence. Man must wake up to modern 

times. Improved agricultural technology 
means much more than mere machine 


equipment. It also involves techniques 
for the industrial use of farm products 


which will the better enable farmers to 





avoid slumps and to purchase in a free 


market the things they require. 
i us ila | afi % Suppose we take corn as an example. 
This is not a stale joke, neither is it 


popcorn nor roasting ears. Possibly you 
, remember hot breads made of corn 

By T. Swann Harding er hot breads 
Well-known authority on agricultural subjects: author of Two Blades of Grass. syrup on a stack of pancakes. If that’s 
all you remember, you don’t know the 


meal; maybe you think also of corn 


GRICULTURAL technology is a An unimproved beef steer may take : 
very unfarmlike phrase. It im- as long as two years to reach a market- half of it. In any case, you city people 
plies farmers loaded down with ing weight of 900 pounds at a cost of are likely to conclude that. field corn is 
machinery. It is true that the capital 800 pounds of total digestible nutrients something for only farmers to think 
output for farming equipment per farm in its feed per hundred pounds of body about. 
has risen steadily in recent years, and weight gained. But the improved steer Well, what should-farmers think about? 
that much of the money represented can do all this in a single year on half Where does agriculture leave off and 
gees to buy high-priced mechanical the feed. Moreover, the flesh of rapidly industry begin? A third of the people 
equipment which steps production up growing hoes and steers is more tender in our factories are processing or fabri- 
enormously. than that of slow growers. cating farm-derived raw materials. Our 
But more than mere machinery is Again, by means of artificial insemi- railroads get a fourth of their operating 
meant when we speak of the agricultural nation, one sire can service fifty to a revenue by hauling agricultural products 
revolution which took place during the hundred times as many cows as it could and commodities. Corn also has a place 
recent war, enabling us, with normal by nature’s inefficient method. Chickens in industry, and not only as bourbon 
weather, to feed 50,000,000 additional and old bulls can be rejuvenated by whiskey Or corncob pipes either. 
persons without significant enlargement glandular treatments. The production of Since our corn-processing industries 
of our farm plant. Indeed, we should milk and eges by cows and hens can gererally need 300,000,000 bushels of 
not even have to change our farm- be yvreatly improved by giving them corn yearly, the grain certainly doesn’t 
production pattern. If we did that, and thyrvactive proteins. all go to manufacture pork from pig, 
worked out a new national diet along An unimproved cow may produce a or to make corn pone. During the war, 
sound nutritional lines, though not so thousand pounds of milk a year, though 130,000,00 bushels of corn annually 
high in animal protein as our present some highly improved cows are pro- proved absolutely indispensable to make 
diet, we could feed double our popu- ducing as much as 42,000 pounds. An our. war machine run. It took nine 
lation well. unimproved hen may lay thirty eggs a wet-millers to manufacture the starch, 
But agricultural technology includes year, beginning this activity at one year syrups, and sugars needed for war 
not only tractors, combines, and corn of age; an improved hen thinks nething preducts only. Six dry-corn millers were 
pickers, but also the testing and breed- of laying 360 eges a year and starts in meanwhile manufacturing the core 
ing of animals for better varieties, im- at six months of age. binders and other industrial products 
proved yields from finer plant varieties, Certain genes are known to accelerate required. 
the conquest of plant and animal dis- the grewth, fattening, and productive It was cora steep liquor, the liquor 
eases, and of disastrous insect infesta- and reproduction abilities of animals. in which cern is seaked before making 
tions. It means hybrid corn, yielding Hormone treatments can be used to corastarch, that made it possible fer 
$2,000,000,000 worth more in the annual accomplish the same or similar results. us to increase eur rate of penicillin 
crops, and new kinds of wheat, oats, Kiven the rate of aging can be retarded, production a hundred times, and it came 
seybeans, kudzu and lespedeza. while caloric underfeeding, especially from the wet-millers. During the war, 
It means procuring greater and more restriction of fats, also youthifies ani- eur entire pen.cillin production went to 
certain vields from fewer acres with mals. These things are all part of the armed services. But corn derivatives 
less work. It means the wholesale intro- agricultural technology. There seems no were also utilized in producing the 
duction and adaptation to -American end to the thing, nor to its social and sulpha drugs, aspirin, vitamin tablets, 
conditions of all sorts of cereals, vege- economic consequences, y and many other pharmaceuticals. 
tables, fruits, and animals. It involves ' ' * High on the wartime list of critical 


the improved nutrition of domestic ani- materials was butyl aleohol. Corn was 





mals and poultry, better cultivation and The Uses of Corn converted into butyl acetate, which 
conservation practices, road building, emerged as a lacquer to protect ammu- 
rural electrification, reforestation, wa- New labor-saving machinery, insecti- nition, airplanes, aircraft parts, guns, 
ter protection and wildlife security and cides, breeding practices, uses fer farm and gun mounts with a durable coating, 
reproduction, products; shifts to legumes or to forage More recently the most wear-resistant 
Take an animal example. An unim- crops and pasture range improvement; and chemical-resistant lacquer ever pro- 
proved hog may require a year to attain the use of higher-analysis fertilizer duced has been developed from corn- 
a weight of 225 pounds at a feed cost which does not contain so much inert starch by a Department of Agriculture 
of 800 pounds for every hundred pounds matter, and its better placement to laboratory 
ef w¢ain in body weight. An improved foster plant growth; the importation Converted into dibutyl phthalate, corn 
heg can make the same weight gain in of wilt-resistant grasses for localities emerged as simokelass powder, also as 
sik months using only half the feed, where droughts are frequent—all these a plasticizer vital to manufacturers of 
Possibly the hog isn’t interested in this, form part of the orderly progress of many coatings. Buty! aleohol flew in 
but the hog grower is. technical improvement on the farm. the tanks of the war planes to dis- 






Dwelling Units Under Construction and Completions in First Eight Months of 1946: 
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courage rust and stabilize high-octane 
gasoline. It went into the synthetie 
rubber which -bullet-proofed the gag 
tanks of planes. It was used to manu- 
facture the photographic film used by 
the armed services. It came from corn. 

Cornstarch and corn grits went into 
the processing of dynamite and nitro- 
cellulose; soaked with nitroglycerine, 
flakes of cornstarch fired the big guns, 
Corncobs, ‘finely ground, proved to be 
ideal for the blast cleaning of dirty 
motors of all kinds, airplanes included, 
and they also yielded the valuable 
chemical, furfural, for making lacquers 
and dyes. 

Starch made from corn is invaluable 
in foundry work. It is used in special 
molds for the casting of aluminum, 
steel, iron, magnesium, bronze, and: cop- 
per. It would be impossible to produce 
aluminum without starch, for starch is 
the sole flotation agent capable of trans- 
muting bauxite, the raw material, into 
metallic aluminum. 

Millions of tons of starch and dextrose 
from corn are used annually in making 
paper-sizing products. Other millions 


are used to render cloth sturdy, in- 


finishing denims, ducks, and fiber-glass 
cloth for brake linings. Even surgical 
dressings are improved by starch treat- 
ments. 

Then millions of pounds of cornstarch 
are required for the making of adhe- 
sives, plyboard-veneer products, and 
watertight or verminproof containers 
for shipping a variety of products. Not 
only is corn syrup used for food, but 
dextrose crystallized out from it is used 
for injection into the blood stream in 
emergency cases. 

That isn’t all, but it’s enough to prove 
that corn is not merely a topic for 
farmers’ conversation. It vitally con- 
cerns city people as well. The farm 
factory and the industrial plant are 
parts of one and the same entity. They 
definitely lean one upon another, There 
is no sharp line between them and 
modern agricultural technology is mak- 
ing the farm factory a worthier support 
for the industrial plant than ever before 


in our history. 




















































BENELUX AND THE 
PARIS CONFERENCE 


® Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg, actively engaged on the 
elaboration of their own Customs 
Union, “Benelux,” came to the Paris 
Conference with a common policy and 
enthusiasm, as representatives of the 
only concrete experiment in regional 
economic cooperation already . under 
way in Europe. 

After General Marshall's original 
offer, a meeting between representa- 
tives of the three countries was held 
at the Hague and a plan for concerted 
action was drawn up. 

At Paris, the three delegations 
manifested their impatience to set 
about the task of the economic re- 
construction of Kurope. The experi- 
ence acquired by the three govern- 
ments in operating the Benelux Union 
will be useful in elaborating more 
comprehensive schemes. 

The Belgian press has warmly wel- 
comed General Marshall's proposals. 
Only the Communist Party feigns 
apprehension of political interference 
and “conditions incompatible with the 
interests and dignity of a democratic 
country.” It claims that the offer ‘is 
to be regarded as a veiled continuation 
of the political policy pursued for 
several months by President Truman. 

Spaak, Belgian Premier, drew ap- 
plause from the delegates at the 
Paris Conference when he declared: 

“Every day | am more convinced 
that no international organization 
capable of playing a role, of accom- 
plishing a mission, can .exist unless 
each State accepts the truth that 
above the individual State there is 
the collectivity of States. ... The 
United Nations Organization will only 
be successful the day the right of 
veto disappears.”’ — From Continental 
News Service. 
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Behind the lron Bars 


By John Dewey 


readers of The New Leader are already acquainted with the comprehensiveness 


[’ is fortunate for one who undertakes to write a notice of this book* that the 


of David Dallin’s and Boris Nicolaevsky’s knowledge of Soviet affairs and the 
meticulous pains and thoroughness with which they report the facts. For the present 
work is so complete and its materials are so carefully checked that anything like an 
adequate review is out of the question. The last pages of the book are entitled 
“Literature on Forced Labor in Russia.” A mere summary of the available literature 
occupies ten octavo pages. And one who consults these pages will note at once the 


pains taken to discriminate between re- 
liable first-hand reports, and those sus- 
pected of having a hostile propaganda 
character or coming from second-hand 
sources. It may be doubted whether any 
story of human degradation has ever 
been more fully or more accurately told 
in so short a time after its occurrence, 
and this in spite of the iron curtain. 
The enslavement of subject populations, 
both Russian and foreign, was on too 
large a scale to enable its main facts 
to be suppressed, in spite of the severe 
measures taken. One hesitates to refer 
to anything in the tragically cruel record 
as “fortunate.” But from the stand- 
point of knowledge of that record, its 
Polish phase is definitely fortunate. Dur- 
ing 1940, somewhere between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 Poles were deported to 
“labor camps” and to “migrants’ settle- 
ments” in Russia. But in the middle of 
1941, an alliance was signed with the 
Poles under General Sikorski, arid an 
amnesty was declared for Poles in these 
camps. About one-quarter of the Polish 
prisoners were already dead. But hun- 
dreds of thousands of the prisoners 
finally got outside of Soviet Russia, and 
were able to report what went on in 
these establishments—which in a re- 
markably short time had become an or- 
ganized part of the Soviet regime, eco- 
nomic, industrial and political. Since 
the hundreds of thousands of deportees 
from the Baltic Republics and Bessarabia 
received no amnesty, and since malcon- 
tents as well as convicted criminals 
swelled the numbers, it took only a short 
time for forced labor to become an out- 
standing feature of both the foreign 
and domestic policies of the Stalin 
yegime. According to the most accurate 
estimates that can be made, the numbers 
yun at any given time from 10,000,000 
io 14,000,000. 

The authors of the book have done 
what strikes me as a surprisingly suc- 
eessful work in combining an account 
of the general policies lying back of 
forced labor with instructive authentic 
details. In the main, readers must be 
referred to the book itself to appreciate 
how successfully the two things have 
been woven together. On the side of 
policy, I quote the following: 

“The forced labor system of Soviet 
Russia is not the invention of a dia- 
bolic mind; neither is it a temporary 
anomaly nor a tumor on the body 
politic. The system is an organic 
element, a normal component, of the 
social structure. To understand this 
phenomenon is an imperative for every 
intelligent man. ... Only when con- 
sidered in their evolution, from the 
small beginnings to the massive cul- 
mination, do these phenomena assume 
perspective and find their proper place 
in the sequence of historical forma- 
tions.” 

The virtual promise contained in this 
passage is fully borne out in the organi- 
zation of the subject-matter of the book. 
The account of the development of forced 
labor as a system, an inherent part of 
both the foreign policy of Bolshevik 
Russia in dealing with its weaker neigh- 





* FORCED LABOR IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA. By David J. Dallin and Boris 
I. Nicolaevsky. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. xv + 381 pages. $3.75. 
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bors; of its domestic system in securing 
a plenitude of cheap labor without re- 
gard for human life and suffering; and 
also in dealing with rightist and leftist 
doctrinal deviations among Communists 
who came to doubt the infallibiliity of 
the ruling bureaucracy, gives an ex- 
traordinary picture of the workings of 
the whole system. 

I read recently a mild apology for 
Soviet policy based upon the idea that 
the insecurity of Russian life due to 
treatment of the country by foreign 
nations accounted for the intransigeance 
of its attitude, There can be no doubt 
of the vast extent of insecurity that 
obtains in the population of Russia. 
But it is safe to say that for one part 
of it which is caused by even the worst 
features of the policies of other nations, 
nine parts are the direct product of 
the policies of the rulers of Bolshevik 
Russia. One outstanding feature of the 
forced labor system is its systematic 
use as a means of intimidation of any 
and every expression of dissent. No one 
knows how many thousands of persons 
who had once been Communist officials 
have been completely wrecked in health 
as well as in their political careers by 
this engrained instrument of Soviet 
policy. 

* * * 


Tuere is one special feature of the 
many noteworthy ones brought out in 
the book which I cannot refrain from 
mentioning. The organized hypocrisy of 
Soviet policy parallels its organized 
cruelty. I believe no fair observer of 
some of the early features of Soviet 
policy, in the period before Stalin con- 
solidated his power, failed to be struck 
by certain idealistic features attending 
it. Incredible as it now seems, this holds 
of the beginning of the labor policies of 
Russian prisons—a fact clearly brought 
out by the. authors. During the early 
period, the highest principles of peno- 
logical reform were sometimes carried 
into effect. But pressure of the total 
monolithic system, with its combined 
need for cheap labor, for suppression 
of every expression of criticism and 
doubt by merciless intimidation and for 
maintenance in power of a bureaucratic 
clique, wrought after 1928, especially 
after 1934, a complete change. 

But the earlier idealistic utterances 
were maintained in full force; indeed, 
were multiplied and intensified, particu- 
larly for foreign consumption. (Inci- 
dentally, the increditible gullibility of 
much ‘liberal’ opinion abroad is demon- 
strated by the course of events. The 
complete inversion of the labor union 
policy actually pursued by the Soviet 
Government has been paralleled by an 


equally complete inversion of the facts 
of its general penal and labor policy. 

There is one particular incident of 
the display of hypocrisy that appears 
to me as worthy of special mention. For 
it concerns a Russian leader who now 
figures largely in the conduct of Russian 
international relations. Hitler found apt 
disciples when he taught and practiced 
that the more stupendous a lie, the 
more effective is it. Minor lies arouse 
doubt; reversals of truth cause paralysis 
of belief. The Bolsheviks borrowed much 
from the Nazis; in the matter of whole- 
sale falsification, they were especially 
apt. 

In 1931 and 1932, forced labor was 
sufficiently developed for the facts to 
leak out. Protests started in Britain 
and this country against importation 
of its products. The economic situation 
of Russia at the time made their ex- 
portation highly important to her wel- 
fare. A man by the name of Molotov 
was then beginning his career. He ad- 
mitted the existence of labor camps, 
but was not content with a mere denial 
that their products were exported. For 
good measure, he declaimed about the 
idyllic conditions existing in the camps, 
saying that many “an unemployed 
worker in capitalist countries will envy 
the living and working conditions of 
prisoners in our northern regions.” The 
poems of praise and gratitude written 
by some prisoners as means of gaining 
special favors are almost incredibly 


| 


nauseating when put by the side of th 
facts. A rumor got in circulation tha 
an American Committee of Investigation 
was on its way to investigate these 
camps. Orders went out to liquidate the 
camps; the prisoners were hastily dise 
tributed, large numbers dying, and 
every trace of the kind of work done 
in them was rapidly obliterated. 

This is but one of the multitude of 
incidents related by the authors which 
enable the reader to understand the 
policies that are characteristic of Russia 
—the actions of Molotov in his pers 
sonally successful career being included, 
One is unable to decide whether the 
ruthless disregard of human life and 
well-being, or the equally systematic 
conversion of idealism into the greatest 
exhibition of hypocrisy the world has 
ever seen, is the more repulsive aspect 
of that profound moral humiliation of 
man which is the official regime of 
Russia in the world today. 

It is my conviction that the authors 
of this monumental work are justified in 
saying that it is urgent that every in« 
telligent citizen understand what ig 
going on and how it is controlled. If 
and when less troubled times come, this 
book will be an invaluable resource for 
historians anl students of psychology ag 
well as of economic and political science, 
Meantime, it is a part of the needed 
intellectual armor of every citizen cone 
cerned with peace on the basis of free 
dom and justice. 
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A Psy chiatric ee: 


Yn by CHARLES FISHER 
JEALOUSY. A Psychiatric Study. By Bovis Sokoloff, New York: Howell, Sosking 


262 puges. 


purposes in writing this book makes it diffie 


He confusion in the author’s o 
t cult to evaluate. It is not clear whether it is intended to be a serious psychiatrie 
study of a primal human emotion—jealousy—or a popular book addressed to 
those suffering from what the author calls “this painful and dangerous obsession.” He 
denies that the book is intended to be a medical treatise yet he subtitles it “A Psychi- 


atric Study.” 


There is some interesting and valuable material in the book. It seems probable 
that it is good for the public to be urged to take their emotions seriously and to 


discuss them frankly. One can only ap- 
prove of the emphasis on childhood 
jealousy and the recognition that small 
children are jealous of their brothers 
and sisters and that these feelings must 
be handled with understanding by par- 
ents; it is important to know that the 
repression of childhood jealousy may 
lead to severe mental disorders later in 
life, that there are pathological forms 
of jealousy that may lead one to com- 
mit murder. 

But this common sense material is 
ladled out in a soup of dubious theory 
made out of a few leftovers from the 
psychoanalytic pot, some gleanings from 
animal psychology and biology, a sip of 
psychosomatic medicine, and a few pieces 
of theorizing uniquely the author’s. The 
psychoanalytic contributions to the prob- 
lem of jealousy are minimized. In addi- 
tion to a number of articles by Freud, 
Jones and others, dealing directly with 
the subject, there is, in a sense, a vast 
psychoanalytic literature on jealousy, 
since the concept of the Oedipus complex 
by definition involves this emotion. Al- 
though it is alleged that the problem of 
jealousy will be approached from the 
psychosomatic point of view (a view 
currently in great popularity), no ma- 
terial substantiating this allegation is 
offered aside from the unproved idea that 
jealousy may be provoked by some adren- 
alin-like substance or overactivity of the 
thyroid or ovary. 

It is the tone of the book that makes 





one wince: the utilization of a few rather 
cheap tricks, the pandering to what ig 
presumed to be popular taste in the 
worst sense. The greater part of the 
book is taken up with case histories pre- 
sented under such titles as “The Case 
of the Two Chemists,” in the manner of 
the tawdriest whodunits. Much advice is 
given to wives as to how to treat their 
jealous husbands and vice versa, some 
of it on the level of the newspaper ad- 
vice to the lovelorn columns. There ig 
much use and abuse of seemingly scien- 
tific terminology. The author speaks of 
an “instinctive jealous reflex” or of 
“negative atavistic reflexes,” uses of the 
term reflex which would be acceptable 
to no school of psychological thought. 
He utilizes such impressive tautological 
phrases as “repressive complex.” The 
final vulgarity of the book is the inclu- 
sion of two questionnaires, one for the 
individual who recognizes his jealousy 
and the other for those who refuse to 
admit jealousy. The second of these 
tables is scored so that anyone with a 
score of 50 or more points is to be 
considered potentially jealous. 


The book shows indication of hasty 
preparation as though somebody were 
in a hurry to exploit the present tidal 
wave of psychiatric interest which is 
engulfing the country. It abounds in 
typographical errors and infelicities of 
expression, 
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*Blockheads and Money” 


Reviewed by EDWARD FIESS 


THE PORTABLE JOHNSON AND BOSWELL. 


Edited. and with an Introduction, 


by Louis Kronenberger. New York: Viking Press. 762 pages. $2.00. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Anthony Trollope. (With an Introduction by Bradford 


A. Booth.) University of California Press. 312 pages. 


$3.75. 


would have interesting things to say to each other about the conditions of author- 


if Samuel Johnson and Anthony Trollope could meet in the twentieth century, they 


ship in their respective centuries and in our own. To the great lexicographer and 
critic, literature was a profession; to the Victorian novelist, it was perforce a serious 
and profitable avocation. But both men were concerned with the life of the writer, 


Johnson as shown in his well-known re- 
lationships with Lord Chesterfield and 
in his Lives of the Poets, and Trollope 
as shown throughout his autobiography 
but particularly in the chapter “On 
Novels and the Art of Writing Them.” 

The two men were surely not at all 
similar except in the possession of a 
solid sense of fact, with which each 
could on occasion shock his contempo- 
raries. “No man but a blockhead ever 
wrote except for money,” said Johnson. 
“I did think much of Messrs. Longmans’ 
name,” admits Trollope of one of his 
publishers, “but I liked it best at the 
bottom of a cheque.” 

This new edition of Trollope’s auto- 
biography comes as another development 
in the present Trollope revival, when 
the Barsetshire novels and 
others has been rekindled by a_ not 
unnatural postwar desire to return to the 
unspectacular and quietly ordinary in 
literature as well as in life. This story 
of the novelist’s life by his own hand 
is very much like his best novels. It has 
the middle virtues, avoiding climaxes and 
passions on the one hand and subtleties 
and delicacies on the other. It has the 
strength of reality, particularly in the 
passages on the writer’s boyhood, where 
the very evenness of tone lends force 
to circumstances far from even. 

If Trollope’s contemporaries found, or 
affected to find, the man_ coarsely 
mercenary, present-day readers will 
merely discover that he is engagingly 
candid and no more commercial than, for 
example, Arnold Bennett in his Journals. 
Trollope’s absorption in productivity and 
money-making is not at all the same 
thing as the 1947 concern with Book-of- 


interest in 





the-Month-Club distribution, ten-thou- 
sand dollar advertising campaigns, and 
the other concomitants of hot-house pub- 
lishing on a mass basis. 

Since most people do not have the 
time to read all of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, to say nothing of reading 
Johnson’s own work in addition, they 
will do well to turn to The Portable 
Johnson and Boswell. There they will 
find a fair picture of the man Johnson 
with all his prejudices, inconsistencies, 
and basic honesty; they will gain an 
aappreciation of the new values and 
skills that Boswell brought to the task 
of biography. “The animating principle 
of this Portable is to combine the best 
of Johnson’s writings with the best of 
Boswell’s him,” writes Louis 
Kronenberger, and he has served this 
principle well. The Life is represented 
by a generous 330 pages; the rest of 
the work consists mainly of Johnson’s 
better known poems and critical work, 
including the lives of Savage and Pope. 
For good measure the editor has added 
passages of Mrs. 
Piozzi and Fanny Burney, as well as a 
remarkable from the autobio- 
graphical papers by Boswell found in the 
possession of Lord Malahide and recently 
published in a form not accessible to the 
A few more notes would 
not have unwelcome, but Mr. 
Kronenberger’s introductory remarks to 
the separate sections are as illuminating 
as one could wish. His general Introduc- 
tion, with its wit and wisdom, typifies a 
style of- writing not only appropriate to 


about 


from the writings 
o 


passage 


general reader. 


heen 


its subject-matter but also all too rare in 
the present day. 





Agricultural Charter 


} Reviewed by ELIOT PRATT 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. His Prob- 
and Prospects. By Lee Fryer. 


168 pages. $3.00. 


lems 


Harper Bros. 


Mosr of the many agricultural books 
published yearly are devoted to farming 
farmer can 


and tell how the individual 


raise better crops or deal with other 
economic aspects of farming as a busi- 
ness. Few:have considered the farmer 
as a class or group and taken a broad 
and long range view of him as a part 
of our society. Even fewer authors have 
offered any constructive suggestions for 
the well-recognized difficulties of agri- 
cultural life. 

In The American Farmer Mr. Fryer 
does both of these well. In his analysis 
of the farmer’s situation, as to his size 
of farm, tenancy, credit, health, housing 
and other vital facts of American farm 
lite, he may be accused of being over- 
factual and too statistical for the aver- 
age reader. But the census figures which 
he uses liberally to point out the condi- 
tions of farmers provide a firm founda- 
tion of incontrovertible material on which 
to base his analysis and later his plan 
for a better rural life. In addition Mr. 
Fryer has not only given facts and 
figures but has put life into the book 
by describing people and instances to 
emphasize the meaning of the statistics. 
Thus the quotations of farm women with 
whom Mr. Pryer has come in contact 
in his Farm Security work show the 
tragic stoicism with which many of them 


12 


put up with outside privies, hauling 


water, or the lack of medical and ob- 
stetric services. 


book 


social 


Fundamentally the points out 


the sad economic and situation 


among a large percentage of our farm- 
It shows that this is partly caused 
by too small farms; millions should not 
be attemptine to make a living on such 
t shows that even with 
adequate land, farmers should no longer 


ers. 


small acreages. 


be exploited by high costs of loans and 
mortgages and that in general they must 
get out of the situation of buying at 
retail and selling at wholesale. The basic 
cure for all of these ills is organization 
even as labor and capital are organized. 

Mr. Fryer’s plan for “A Charter for 
the Reconstruction of Rural Life in the 
United States” appears as sound as it 
is a sweeping revolution in the old-time 
individualistic concept of American farm 
lite. It calls for such strong organiza- 
tion that the farming community can 
act in ways similar to the soil conserva- 
tion districts but with broader powers 
such as the right to regulate the size of 
farms and the condemnation of absentee- 
owned land. To this writer the plan is 
more stimulating and challenging than 
any program yet proposed for agri- 
culture. Mr. Fryer has made it clear 
that whether or not his plan is correct 
in detail some sweeping program such 
as he proposes is necessary to give the 
farmer an adequate income and to make 
rural life a self-respecting part of Amer- 
ican society. 


A Taetless Parody q 


Reviewed by DUDLEY FITTS 
CHAUCER'S TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, Rendered into Modern English Verse by 


George Philip Krapp. 


New York: Random House. x1x-309 pages. 


$2.00. 


appeared in 1932. I remember reading it then and being impressed by it as g 


T HIS is a re-issue of Mr. Krapp’s translation of Troilus and Criseyde, which first 


well-meaning failure; a re-reading of it fifteen years later only sharpens that 
impression. And another doubt troubles me. Is the book necessary? Is the language 
of Chaucer really so remote from our own that the kind of reader who is likely to 
investigate the Troilus anyway will find his task hopelessly difficult? If it is, so much 
the worse; I am perverse enough to wish that such a reader might be deprived of 


Chaucer forever rather than that he 
should possess him in so very watery 
a dilution as this. Yet one sympathizes 
with Mr. Krapp—the poem is as tantil- 
izing as it is great; the ease of Chau- 
cer’s versificacion makes the translator’s 
pen-hand itch; it must be possible! And 
perhaps it 7s possible;but not for so 
very limited a versifier as Mr. Krapp. 

Let us see. We first encounter Pan- 
darus at [:551, thus: 

“Allas” quod he, “who causeth 

al this fare? 

O mercy, god! what unhap 

may this mene? 

Han now thus sone Grekes 

maad yow lene?” 
Here is Mr. Krapp: 
“What ho, my friend!” he cried, 
“Why this despair? 

What nasty trick does fortune 

on you serve? 

Or have the naughty Greeks 

got on your nerve?” 

In the first place, “What ho” is glar- 
ingly false. “What ho” is either (a) 
an-archaism of the “eftsoons” class, or 
(b) a jocular locution at the freshman 
level. It has nothing to do with “Allas”, 
which is “Alas”; or which, if you think 
*Alas” is an archaism, may be rendered 
“Oh dear’. Moreover, neither fortune 
nor anything else can “serve” a “trick” 
on anyone. Rime, apparently, enforced 
that “nerve”; but while a dentist might 
be said to get on one’s nerve, the lazy 
slang phrase (and Chaucer is not being 
lazy here) demands “nerves”, To put it 
briefly, Mr. Krapp’s version of these 
three lines violates their meaning and 
their tone. It reads a tasteless 
parody. And it is perfectly representa- 
tive of the translation as a whole, which 
is so shot full of uncertainties, inconsis- 
tencies, and verbal misalliances that its 
texture, if it may be said to have one, 


like 





is that of the patchwork quilt. As a 
result, the poem never seems quite 
credible. Certainly it never rises to the 
great moments of pathos and irony 
Criseyde’s heartbreaking “To Diomede 
algate I wol be trewe”, for example— 
and in the philosophical passages, dull 
enough in the original, it drones along 
intolerably. 

Aside from overall texture and tone, 
there are various lapses which I can not 
always account for. Mr. Krapp seems 
to think that “thou” and “you” are in- 
terchangeable—or rather, since he can 
think no such thing, he permits him- 
self to use them as though they were. 
Sometimes rime drives him to this, ag 
in the first and third lines on page 169; 
but in his own “Proem”, he has “thou 
wert” in the first line and “you spent” 
in the ninth, with no question of rime 
at all. Again, he is constantly begin- 
ning a sentence in the present tense 
and ending up in the past: “[Cressida]| 
Shook like an leaf by breezes 
shaken/As his strong arms about her 
body fold” (page 154). He is capable, 
within so small a compass as_ five 
stanzas, of dropping two octosyllabie 
lines into his straight pentameter con- 
text, with no justification whatever 
{pages 168-9). These are minor 
tations, to be sure, but they occur so 
frequently that the reader, exasperated, 
is tempted to apostrophize Mr. Krapp 
in his own mixed style (page 151)% 
“Why do you act like this? For shame 
on thee-” 

As a jeu, a scholar’s pastime, somes 
thing to be confined strictly to the notes 


aspen 


irri- 


book, this “rendering” is harmless 
enough. But as the joint product of 


a distinguished scholar and a reputable 
publishing house it seems to me a bes 
trayal both of Chaucer and of the pre« 
sumably Hungry Sheep. 





[Hangmen amd the Hanged 


Reviewed by LEON GOURE 


SMONE OVER BIRKENAU. By Sew- 
/ 


eryna Szmaglewska, Translated from 


the Polish by Jadwiga Rynas. 386 
pages. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.50. 

Birkenau, ofticially called Oswiecim 


*xtermination 


Nazi 


During the few 


i, was & camp. 


years of its existence 


about five million men, women and chil- 


dren were sent to their death in its 
crematoria. Like a human river, five 
abreast to the merry tunes of Hun- 


garian dances played by an orchestra 
of prisoners, these people went to their 
horrible end, while drunken SS men 
laughed and jeered. 

The author spent three years in Bir- 
kenau, from the time of her arrest in 
Warsaw for anti-Nazi activities in 1942 
until her liberation in 1945. Her ac- 
count of these years of misery, sadism 
and barbarity is soul-shaking. We now 
know a great deal about concentration 
camps, but the account concentrates 
mainly on the everyday life which 
meant in effect the slow death of those 
who were the “chosen.” 

The inmates ranged from small boys 
who had whistled the forbidden Polish 
national anthem in the street to famous 
writers, Jewish women, hardened crimi- 
nals, and 30 on, They had not only to 


suffer the tortures of the SS men but 


also those cf their own renegades and 
criminals. In the 
the denuded 


strength and 


jungle of Birkenau 
showed his 

The reader is 
brought face to face with real heroines 


individual 


weakness, 


who did not succumb under the pressure 
and who retained their dignity and self- 

Little 
unselfish 


acts acts of 
devotion 
These ranged from stealing 
bread for starving prisoners to shooting 


respect. and big 


utterly and 


courage 


are shown. 


an SS man who was torturing a number 


of women. We are shown the corrup- 
tion and complete moral disintegration 
of the jailors who took refuge in drink- 
ing and their 
horror of their own actions which was 
driving them to increasingly greater 


and uncontrollable excesses. 


narcotics, and sense of 


Smoke Over Birkenau is an authentic 
account of a Nazi death camp. More 
than that, it is a human document of 
horror, faith and hope which shows 
that under the thin coating of civilization 
there is often in man a strength and @ 
will which keeps him above the primi- 
tive even in the man-made jungle of 
his own creation. It is a reminder to 
those who too easily forget that a con- 
centration camp, by whatever name it 
may be called, is a crime for which 
there can be no justification and that 
its very existence irrevocably condems 
any system that creates it. Still, more 
than that, like a cancerous growth, it 
disintegrates and destroys its creators. 
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Shipley 


Reviews 


“Crossfire’ 





TOLERANCE — AND 





— 


Director 


7 a Artistic and Music 
Director of the New York City 
Opera Company, which opens its 
fall season Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 25th, at 


City Center. 


Comedian 





Betty Hutton in a scene from ° ‘The 
Perils of Pauline,” which continues 
at the Brooklyn Paramount. 





“A big, colorful 
show and a 
good one 
... vastly 

i est entertaining” 

2 —N_Y. Times 

MITTY... 


eit SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


Presents 


DANNY VIRGINIA 


KAYE* MAYO 


and the Goldwyn Girls 


B WAY & 45th ST 
Doors Open 9 AM- Midnite Show Nitely 


P. coo. BROOKLYN T 


Flatbush and De Kalb 





BETTY HUTTON 
JOHN LUND 


in“ THE PERILS 
OF PAULINE’ 


Color by Technicolor 
co-feature 


“| COVER 
BIG TOWN” 





| 

‘THEATER PARTIES || __ 
| AN trade anions and 
ternal organizations are re- | 
quested when planning theater 
|parties to do so through Ber- 
|nard Feinman, Manager of the | 


|NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 


| 15th Street, New York City. | 











LDEPARTMENT. Phone AL- || 
| ronquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
| Vheatrical Department, 7 East | 


the New York 


fra- |}! 


EXCELLENCE 


“CROSSFIRE.” Motion Picture. 
Presented by Dore Schary. At 
the Rivoli Theatre. 

The evil of race prejudice is su- 
perbly handled in “Crossfire,” the 
film now at the Rivoli Theatre, and 
fit candidate for extended showing 
throughout the country. On the 
surface, the story is the hunt for 
a killer, a soldier who without ap- 
parent motive has killed a civilian, 
a Jew. As the action progresses, 
through and behind the swift 
events we discern how hatred is 
born of ignorance and fear. 

The way in which the crime is 
brought home to the killer makes 
an interesting story. Around this, 
the problem of prejudice is woven, 
simply, clearly, without over- 


| stressing. There is no added lecture 





or lesson; the ideas grow naturally 
from the events. And, simply, we 
are led to see that this is not mere- 
ly a Jewish problem; Catholic, 
hill-billy, who knows who, might 
equally be the next victim. 

The playing is excellent. Robert 
Young as the police captain drives 
home the pursuit and also the point 
of the story, sincerely and moving- 
ly. Here is justice combined with 
understanding. Robert Mitchum 
does an excellent job as the friend 
of the falsely suspected Mitchell; 
and Robert Ryan makes Monty 
both comprehensible and repre-| 
hensible. The rest of the cast 
maintain the tone of sincere reality. | 

Perhaps the film should have} 
given more of Monty’s background; 
but we can fill that in from our 
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ELLA LOGAN 
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neighbors anywhere—and search 
our own souls! 

“Crossfire” is an excellent film, 
in conception and in _ handling. 
Everyone should enjoy and rejoice 
in it. : i ee 


“OUR LAN” 
THEATRE PARTIES 


Theodore Ward’s “Our Lan,” 
opening at the Royale Theatre 








September 27 under the aegis of 
Messrs. Eddie Dowling and Louis 
S. Singer, will holft benefit per- 
formances for the Bronx Frater- 
nity Hospital, the National Law- 
yers Guild, the Hillside Hospital 
and the Bread Donors. 


The Ward play was previously 
tried out at the Henry Street 
Playhouse, where it won eritient 
plaudits. 
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To the Editor 


United for Inalienable 
Human Rights 


From MATTHEW B. BLISS 


“liberalism“ of the Roman Catholic Church. Some of your readers seem to feel 


Tv NEW LEADER has recently thrown open its pages to a discussion of the 


that the dogmatism of this Church is incompatible with any “liberal” preten- 
sions. These readers seem to suggest further that “liberal” claims for Catholicism 
are valid only in proportion to the unorthodoxy of the Catholics who practice their 
religion sincerely and believe its dogmas are ipso facto false. 

No good purpose would be accomplished by recrimination. It would serve only to 
harden and intensify that spirit of division and bitterness already too prevalent 
among our citizens. Americans who cherish their freedoms—economic, political, and 
religious-—cught to be making common cause against that enemy common to us all, 
namely, the incarnation of the spirit of despotism which threatens our world, 


The Declaration of Independence sets 
forth for Americans the idea of men’s 
unalienable rights. My own belief in 
this doctrine acquires an added sanc- 
tion because of Catholic teaching on 
this point. The Church bases these 
rights squarely on the belief in God and 
in man’s indestructable soul. But how- 
ever this idea is attained, and whatever 
its fundamental sanction, it embodies 
an esential principle which divides our 
country sharply from the unrelieved and 
dogmatic materialism of the men in the 
Russian Kremlin. In the current poli- 
tical—and I would add moral—struggle 
between the United States and Russia 
for the possession of men’s minds, this 
idea stands as an unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween two irreconcilable ways of life. 
Our country, despite its faults, stands 
traditionally for the freedom as well as 
the responsibility of the individual. With 
its Marxian facade and its long tradi- 
tion of tyranny, Russia today stands 
for the responsibility of the individual 
without that accompanying freedom 
which makes man a human being in 
his own preckds right. Without this 
fundamental freedom, the progress that 
men talk about and struggle for is only 
a mirage. 

When men are convinced that each of 
them individually has an _ absolutely 
unique place in the cosmos, the omni- 
potent state is powerless to strangle 
their wills and to swallow up their per- 
gonalities. The slave-state must have 
slaves, but where can slaves be recruited 
among genuinely free men? Nevertheless, 
it seems to me, the brazen attempt at 
such recruitment is now in process, and 
our salvation as a nation depends upon 
the value we attach to human freedom— 
our own and that of other human beings, 
If this is not the basis of our struggle 
with the despots of the Kremlin, then 
I must confess that the conflict to me 
is incomprehensible. Insofar as_ the 
United States strives steadfastly to ex- 





tend its freedom—however at present 
imperfectly evolved—to all the world, 
the struggle will intensify. 

All this, however, has only an indirect 
relationship to my belief in the reality 
of the supernatural and in the claims 
and the missions of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The materialism of some of 
your editors does not seem to interfere 
with their laudable defense of human 
rights. Since this is the overshadowing 
issue of our times, why cannot those of 
us who agree wholeheartedly upon it 
present a united front to the new des- 
potism which we recognize as a mutual 
enemy? Whether God or chance made 
the universe will continue to be the most 
vital and fundamental question for man’s 
questing intelligence. But if our united 
efforts can help shape a world in which 
the human intellect of each man shall 
be free to ponder this problem without 
intimidation, coercion or violence, the 
outcome ought to be more civilizing as 
well as more satisfactory. 

The magnificent efforts of The New 
Leader in showing their countrymen 
the true nature of the present Soviet 
regime are facts of record. Your leader- 
ship in informing and enlightening our 
people about Communist tyranny and 
misrule in Russia and in her satellite 
countries has been remarkable and in- 
spiring. While many of our deluded or 
phony “liberals” were still mouthing 
the old cliches about “understanding 
Russia,” The New Leader was publishing 
material with that authentic ring of 
truth which provided the basis for a 
genuine understanding of Russia. For 
this service to your fellow Americans, 
you deserve the very highest commenda- 
tion. 

I hope I may be pardoned for the pre- 
sumption in thinking that in this one 
big magnificent respect we are united on 
the side of the angels. 

New York. 





“LL 
From FRANCIS M. TYRRELL 


is difficult to decide whether to hiss 
or to applaud Reuben Markham’s ar- 
ticle “An Earnest Word to Fellow 
Christians.” Its main thesis, that Prot- 
estants are cutting their own throats 
and doing something essentially un- 
Christian by playing the Kremlin game 
of Catholic hating, is long overdue. The 
body of the article, however, displays 
an undrstanding of Catholicism whose 
superficiality and emotionality might be 
expected of a Southern “cracker”, but 
is a little alarming in a man of Mr. 
Markham’s background. 

To put the finger on a few glaring 
examples. He fails to recognize behind 
the outward trappings and pomp of the 
Ottawa congress which he finds so of- 
fensive an honest effort to surround 
with becoming solemnity the expression - 
of a deeply spiritual faith and love of: 
God. His references to a secret priest- 
hood and characterization of priests and 
nuns as “shock troops” are not only 
untrue. They are downright defama- 
tory 

His protest against the unreason and 
mental coercion of the Catholic Church 


14 


¢ Him Who Is Without Sin...” 


is perhaps subjectively earnest, but 
objectively unwarranted. No Catholic is 
required to believe anything that does 
not meet the demands of “ 
truth”. 

This criticism may seem carping in 
view of Mr. Markham’s larger purpose 
which deserves highest commendation. 
It is high time, however, that the com- 
paratively recent arrivals among the 
defenders of human rights were made 
to realize that it is unnecessary to be 
grudging in receiving Catholics among 
the ranks. They have been defending 
the elementary rights of man in theory 
and in practice ever since the initial 
clash with the totalitarianism of ancient 
Rome. To these Protestants and Social- 
ists who will automatically begin the 
chant: Spanish Inquisition, Giordano 
Bruno, Franco, ete., it may be replied 
in kind: Irish religious persecution, de- 
prival of civi! rights in England and 
American ccionies, bigotry in the South 
and in parts of Canada, (e. g. Toronto), 
Communism of the Russian brand, So- 
cialist collaboration with totalitarian- 
ism in Italy and France. “Let him who 
is without sin cast the first stone.” 

Brooklyn. 


reason and 








Tribute to Israel Feinberg 





Tue NEW LEADER extends con- 
gratulations to Israel Feinberg on the 
anniversary of his 40th year of notable 
activities in the American trade union 
movement. Mr. Feinberg is the general 
manager of the New York Cloak Joint 
Board. Recently he was sent to Ger- 
many by the American Federation of 
Labor to make an extensive first-hand 
study of the contemporary political 
situation. His report, widely reprinted, 
was hailed as a badly-needed, incisive 
and penetrating analysis of the German 
political scene. Mr. Feinberg’s career 
had its beginnings in London, after his 


family came to England to escape the 
oppression of Czarist Russia. In Man. 
chester, as a cloakmaker, he gained ex. 
perience as an organizer of a garment 
workers’ union. 

In 1912 he came to the USA and was 
admitted to membership in Local 1, 
Cloak Operators. In 1914 he became 
assistant manager of the New York 
Cloak Joint Board. In 1928 he began a 
series of roving missions for the 
ILGWU. Later he was the ILGWU’s 
chief representative in Canada. In 
Boston he aided in combating Commu. 
nist elements and _ integrating the 
ILGWU into the life of that city. In 
1938, after years of notable activity, 
including a six-year assignment on the 
West Coast, he ascended to his present 
position. In this job, among many 
achievements, are a Retirement Fund 
and a Vacation Fund. In addition to 
his trade union activities, Mr. Feinberg 
has been a consistent supporter of pro- 
gressive causes for all the years of his 
long and meritorious professional life, 
He has always practiced trade unionism 
in its broadest and most admirable 
functions, and it gives The New Leader 
great pleasure to offer this notable 
leader of American labor our warm 
wishes for the many, many years of 
fruitful service that we know lie ahead 
for Isreal Feinberg. 
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By RALPH DE TOLEDANO ——— 








would like to tell you something 

about an outfit new in the record- 
ing business that should capture the 
imagination of all collectors. Because I 
am not given to panegyrics, let me make 
it clear that the collection of posies 
which follow were inspired by the most 
altruistic of motives. 

The hero of this column is Vox Pro- 
ductions, the corporate name for a group 
of young, enthusiastic and wise people 
who in the past year have done much to 
reinvigorate the recording field and to 
Tescue many of us from the slough of 
musical boredom. Vox has had the 
courage and the good sense to leave the 
beaten track of music to the large, well- 
heeled corporations which, seeking high- 
volume sales, have been forced to issue 
and re-issue the popular classics, to re- 
lease an endless succession of Beethoven’s 
Fifths or Tchaikovsky’s Sixths. 


Vox has also left to the mammoth 
’ 


B vent getting to the music, I 


companies the high-priced “personalities’ 
and turned instead to conductors and 
soloists who are interested in the sounds 
they make, not the impression they cre- 
ate. In this they have made a virtue 
out of a necessity, and we are the gain- 
ers for it. 

I suspect that the financial infusion 
which helped set Vox on its feet came 
from Henry H. Reichhold, the plastics 
tycoon, angel for the Detroit Symphony 
and the Carnegie Pops concerts. But 
the desire to tap the vast reservoir of 
precious music and to get some of it on 
wax came, I am sure, from the Vox 
staff itself. As a matter of fact, Vox 
was in existence for about a year be- 
fore Reichhold entered the picture, This 
new company is determined to present 
to the public the kind of music which 
the major companies record all too spar- 
ingly, for prestige, and which disap- 
pears almost immediately from the cata- 
logues. 

Works such as Alban Berg’s Suite 
Lyrique, Beethoven’s great Sonata Opus 
101, the Missa Solemnis, Stravinsky’s 
Concerto in D Major conducted by the 
composer, some suites from Kurt Weill’s 
Three Penny Opera, as well as lesser 
known quartets of Mozart, Brahms, and 
Weber—such as these are the province 
of Vox. 

Vox is not only making its recordings, 
but combining the European catalogues 


of Polydor and others to put this music 
before the American music lover. It is 
also continually on the alert for unusual 
sources. An example of this sort of en- 
terprise is the Bartok Memorial Album 
(Vox 625—2 12-inch records) which 
from any point of view is a rare item, 
The album includes, Bear Dance, Eve- 
ning in Transylvania and 15 pieces from 
the collection For Children, played by 
Bela Bartok. Here is music of pervad- 
ing lyricism, the intergration of folk 
genius and a highly sophisticated crea- 
tive mind. Recorded on vinylite, there 
is an uncanny fidelity of reproduction 
and a minimum of surface noise. These 
records were m..de for radio broadcast 
and then forgotten, till they were dis- 
covered by Vox and released to the pub- 
lic. They are in effect of documentary 
importance and of prime musical value. 


The music of Henry Purcell, often 


discussed but rarely performed, has 
been particularly neglected by the re- 
cording companies. Edvard Fendler has 


taken the incidental music to Abdelazer, 
or The Moor’s Revenge and fashioned 


a suite from it, himself contriving some 
of the score from Purcell’s musical 
shorthand. This he has committed to 
wax, played by the Vox Chamber Or- 
chestra (Vox 199—3 10-inch records), 


the fist recording of the work to be 
issued in America. This is music at once 
robust and delicate, sprightly and intro- 
spective—and beautiful throughout. The 
performance is excellent, the recording 
as such good. 


From the Polydor catalogue, two 
Spotlight Albums. The first, by Marlene 
Dietrich, includes the songs which made 
her famous—Jonny, Wo ist Der Mann, 
Mein Blondes Baby, Peter, Allein, Ja 
So Ich Bin, suggestive, insinuating, and 
evocative of the lost days of post-war 
(I) Europe. Definitely not for children, 
(Vox VSP 304, 3 10-inch.records). The 
second, by Louis Armstrong, is made 
up of On The Sunny Side Of The Street 
—two records, really, one playing, the 
other singing — Song Of The Vipers, 
Tiger Rag, and St. Louis Blues (Vox 
VSP 300, 3 10-inch records). These rec- 
ords were made during Armstrong’s tri- 
umphal tour of Europe when he was at 
the height of his popularity and are 
released in this country for the first: 
time. Armstrong collectors, a fanatie 
breed, will snap them up, although as 
hot jazz they are not his best. 
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Turbutent 
Middle East 


(Continued from Page One) 


an anti-Egyptian decision in the UN. 
Two days later, students demonstrated 
jn Alexandria when a_ Soviet ship 
“Papita” (carrying Armenians to 
Soviet-Armenia) anchored in the harbor. 
Anti-British, and to a certain extent 


ly aiso anti-American feeling is running 


high in Egypt. A bomb was thrown at 
the Brazilian legation in Caire, because 
the Brazilian delegate in the recent de- 
bate in the Security Council made a 
proposal which was considered unfriend- 
ly. Xenophobia in Egypt has grown to 
an alarming extent of late: foreigners 
are assaulted in the streets, damage has 
been inflicted to the premises of foreign 
firms. Some of these firms already 
transferred their business te Lebanon 
er Palestine. 

Much can be said in favor of Egypt's 


two main demands: evacuation of Brit- 
ish troops and union with the Sudan. 
Most Sudanese wish their country to be 
united with Egypt. But most impartial 
observers agree in one point at least: 
that the present wave of violent na- 
tionalism has been fostered by the Gov- 
ernment, in order to draw the attention 
of the people from Egypt’s really im- 
portant problems. The issues at stake 
are: the coming economic crisis, mass 
unemployment, widespread corruption 
among: Government officials, the Gov- 
ernment’s antisocial legislation. Stu- 
dents’ demonstrations need not be taken 
too seriously. There is little Communist 
influénee in Egypt, even among students. 
If the Government, however, intends to 
persevere in its ¢riminal folly, its anti- 
working class legislation, its taxation 
system giving preference to the rich, 
its negligence toward the fate of millions 
of “fellah” (poor peasants), then it 
seems, that an ideal culture-medium for 
Communist bacilli will be ready in a 
very short time. 


M. Alexander, The New Leader's correspondent in the Middte East, 
is the roving editer ef a Hebrew labor daily newspaper in Tel Aviv, 
and centributes to many European publications from Palestine. In 
future issues we will publish further reports from him, ineluding one 
on the Jewish Communist Party in Palestine and another on the Arab 
Communists, and Soviet Rusasia’s Middle Eastern policy. 





SDF NEWS| 


NATIONAL 

Couneilman Louis PP. Geldberg and 
August Claessens are among the speak- 
ers at a Socialist Party Conferenee, Sept. 
13 and 14, at the Homestead Crafts, 
Carmel, N. Y. Topie: “Outlook fer 1948.” 
Other speakers are Will Stern of the 
“W.C., Wm. Becker. Aaron Levenstein, 
B. Horowitz, and I. Barshop for the S.P. 
... New Jersey: Opening of Rand School 
Extension of Northern New Jersey, Fri- 
day, Sept. 19, 6:45 p. m., at 34 Williams 
Street, Newark. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Annual Debs Celebration: Sunday, 
Nov. 16, 6 p. m., Hotel Park Central. .., 
Algernoon Lee speaks every Saturday 
evening at 9:30 p m. over station WEVD. 
.., Upper West Side Branch: Thursday, 
Sept. 18, at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Simon Berlin, 160 West 77th Street, New 
York City, August Claessens will speak 
on the ‘Marshall Plan.” William 
Verber Memorial Meeting: Sunday, Oct. 
12, 3 p. m., 862 East Tremont Avenue, 
Bronx. Ausptces, August Claessens, East 
Bronx Branch, SDF, and W.C., Branch 28, 
.,. Testimonial Luncheon to Israel Fein- 
berg, Dec 20, 1 p. m., Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn. ... / August Claess¢ns speaks 
at the Group, Club Heuse, 150 West 
85th Street, New York City, Saturday, 
Sept. 13, 8:30 p. m. Topic: “Is the Profit 
Motive Dominant in Human Behavior.” 
Also at Liberal Party Brighton Beach 
Club, Sunday, Sept, 21, 2:36 p. m. Topie: 
“The Marshall Plan and a_ United 
Eurepe.” 


The Home Front 


(Centinued from Page we) 
probably did him ne harm. His ex- 
perience at that trial must have been 
worth a couple of university courses to 
him. I vecord the incident merely to 
show the sort of “economics” which were 
taught in American universities while 
Witiiam Howard Taft was running for 
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the presidency. It was during that cam- 
paign that this particular Taft, father 
of the present aspirant to the presi- 
deney, dramatically summed up the in- 
utility of this whole theoretic system. 
Asked in Cooper Union what an unem- 
ployed man should do, where he should 
turn, the distinguished jurist honestly 
blurted out: “God knews; I don’t.” 
Those words summed up an age and a 
theory. I had had enough of it. 

There I sat in my alcove reading 17th 
Century poetry and criticism while out- 
side the unemployed pounded the pave- 
ment. I could not but connect the surg- 
ing words of Milton’s Areopigitica with 
the smug silence which was maintained 
about me. And with increasing urgeney 


there came to me calls from Detroit, 
from Grand Rapids, from . Lansing— 
even from the rural districts of the 
great state of Michigan. My aleove 


seemed more and more barren. Real life 
seemed to be out there calling to me. 





Costa Rican 
Revolt 


(Continued from Page Six) 
yisen against starvation. In the same 
set of headlines was the inconsistent 
announcement that the strike had been 
a failure and that al] the stores were 
open. At five o’cloeck there was a Com- 
munist mass meeting, and the sound- 
truck of the Partei Vanguardia Popu- 
laire solemnly asserted that the Com- 
munist party disapproved of the riots. 

So did the people of San Jose, They 
stood quietly in the streets, watching 
the looters, shaking their heads in sad- 
ness at the spectacle. They suppressed 
their anger, for they are a gentle people. 
But to Norteamericanos on the street 
they explained: 

“You see to what use your arms are 
being put. Won't you write your gov- 
enrment?” 

(To be continued newt week.) 
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Behind the 
Greek Uphearcal 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


roving bands, most of it is according 
to an over-all plan that does credit to 
good generals. Indeed, the Greeks 
charged that General Dapsevic, one of 
Tito’s leading military men, directed the 
training and even the campaign itself, 
from the outside. 

The Commission majority of eight re- 
ported to the Security Council that Yu- 
gosiavia (and Bulgaria and Albania to 
a lesser extent) were arming, supply- 
ing, hospitalizing, transporting, and 
providing liaison for Greek refugees to 
cross the border into Greece under arms. 

Moreover, there was overwhelming 
evidence that the three northern coun- 
tries are giving ready refuge te guer- 
rillas under fire of the Greek Army, 
and that, inded, Yugoslav soldiers have 
fired upon Greek soldiers chasing ban- 
dits. 

The best estimate of the number of 
guerrillas fighting under Marcos, chief 
of the so-called Democratic army—and 
himself an old+line Communist agitater, 
not a military man—is about 16,000. 
The Greek Army is about nine times as 
large, but does net seem to be well 
led. Besides, it has to carry on moun- 
tain warfare against will-o’-the-wisps 
who can strike and run across a border 
to be freshly supplied and freshly armed 


and reorganized. 
+ 8 * 


Greece Prostrate 


How long*the fight will keep up de- 
pends upon Greece as 
much as upon events in Greece. 

from the war, 


events outside 


Greece is exhausted 
from invasion, and from years of oc- 
cupation. She is literally prostrate. 

Greece’s instability seems to give Rus- 
sia and her satellites hope that she still 
can be taken over. The Russian veto 
of the border-commission proposal be- 
fore the Security Council perhaps means 
that the Communist effort will continue 
unabated until it is either successful, 
or until it is proved to the Communists 
that they cannot do in Greece what they 
have done, even with small minorities, 
in other Eastern European countries. 

The world has seen enough of ex- 
pansionist moves in this century to 
realize their danger. 

The Soviet Union already has one arm 
about Europe, with all the Baltic coun- 
tries and East Prussia in her embrace 
With the other arm, it would seem to be 
entirely logical for her to sweep around 
through Greece, Italy and France with 
her methods of penetration and of ruth- 
less use of tightly organized, well-fi- 
nanced, smartly led minorities. 

If Russia did sweep through France, 
no country on the continent could stand 
against her. All Europe, aside from 
Britain, would be in her orbit. Moreover, 
the Straits would have been flanked, 
the fate of the Middle Fast settled and 
the Mediterranean dominated. 

In the light of that, Greece, in spite 
of her poverty, in spite of her lack of 
any tactical from a_ military 
standpoint, assumes major importance 
frem the political standpoint. 

America’s role at the moment is net 


value 
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merely to stop the sweep of Communism, 
which is as best a negative role. 

Our importance to the world, and te 
all of Europe particularly, is that we 
have the resources of every kind which, 
if used intelligently, will give a conva- 
Jescent Europe not already in the Rus- 
sian orbit a chance to regain its feet 
economically, a chance to regain its po- 
litical stability, a chance to let all the 
nations and all the peoples of still-free 
countries act as free men, rather than 
as frightened, cringing refugees from 
a political storm that might sweep them 
and their countries into the realm of 
the most reactionary force loose in the 
world today. 


Delegation 
to Tite-land 


(Continued from Page Four) 


for the world today. ... On the con- 
trary, beth have been instruments in the 
hands of those who have brought havee,” 

Do you still contend, Mr. Elliett, that 
Wintiams. is one of you who has given 
his Life to “the Christian Ministry”? 
Hew well do you know your fellew- 
travelers, Mr. Etiiott? 

When you sponsored the Greater 
New York Emergency Conference on 
Inalienable Rights, were you aware of 
jis Communist control? Did you know 
tha Vito Marcantonio, Lewis Merrill; 
and Maxwell Stewart were also affiliated 
with it? 

~ * * 


Dr. Samuel Trexler: 


Your name has appeared in connee- 
tien with the Inter-Church Committee 
of the American Russian Institute, which 
is a semi-official propaganda agency of 
Seviet Russia. Was 
without your permission? 


your name used 


me 


Rev. George Buckner: 


ly 1941, you sponsored a dinner under 
the auspices of the Protestant Digest, 
which has now become known as The 
Pretestant. Are you still in favor of 
the editorial policy of The Pvrotestent, 
which is anti-Catholic and 
munist? Ff so, do you think this affected 
yeur judgment of Titoland? 


pro-Com- 


X a « 


Rev. Emery Bucke: 


I, all the propaganda that has emi- 
nated from the sojourn of the seven 
in Stalin’s satellite, I do not reeall a 
single statement attributed to you, the 
seventh clergyman. Nor do I recall 
having ever seen your name in conneo- 
tion with any Communist enterprise, 
Just where do you stand? Have you read. 
and approved the report of Comrade 
Melish? One of the Ten Commandments 
has to do with bearing false witness. 
Is your conscience clear, Mr. Bucke? 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Vacation Miscellany 


HIS is the season of the year when a good many 

people are looking back a bit wistfully and 

nostalgically to the memory of recent vacation 
weeks. [| am not a hot-weather bird and | find every 
American city almost unbearably hot and sticky 
during most of the summer. I am also an inveterate 
hiker: and these two considerations, desire for cool- 
ness and desire for an abundance of good hiking 
trails, dictated iny choice of summer retreats. 

Glacier Park was not as cool as its name would 
indicate: for it seems to have been a hot. drv summer 
all over the country, But the glorious scenery of 
this third-largest of our national parks made up for 
sunburn and blisters, As the very eflicieat Rangers 
who keep up the park and who are experts on its 
animal and plant life, history and geology, explain, 
Glacier Park has been deliberately kept in its original 
wilderness state. There are a few motor roads, in- 
“cluding one spectacular scenic trip over the Great 
Divide. But most of the park is accessible only to 
walkers aud horsebac k riders, 

With an area of about 1,500 square miles, Glacier 
Pack is full of snow and ice-fields, ice-cold mountain 
lakes directly under glaciers, thick woods and splendid 
views from heights and passes. My seore of wild 
animals seen included four bears. three deer. seven 
Mountain goats. one marmot and innumerable ground. 
squirrels and chipmunks, 

After Glacier Park [ spent some time in a place 
equally beautiful, but in a different fashion. his 
is Mount Desert Island, off the coast of Maine. This 
island ollers an extraordinary combination otf sea, 
hilis, low mountains. weods, rocks and little lakes. 
all within a limited area which one could drive 
around in some two or three hours. | missed in 
Mount Desert the eternal ice and snow, the wild life 
and the cool spring water of Glacier Park. On the 
other hand. the combination of pine forest and sea 
air was both exhilirating and soothing, and the ocean 
seemed to function as a ‘natural air-conditioning 
system. The temperature remained at an. equable 
range. seldom much below or above 70 while most 
of the country was sweltering in heat waves. One 
often got stifler scrambles on the steeper trails up 
the rocky mountains of the island than on the well- 
kept trails of Glacier Park. And the views from the 
tops of the mountains over the ocean and the neigh- 
boring mainland and the many adjacent little islands 


were Siper b. 
* 7 * 


I ALWAYS take along a mixed bag of pocket books 
*..for these walking excursions. | finished Ecker- 
Ynann’s Conversations With Goethe in the iatervals 
ot hiking in Glacier Park, One thinks of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson as a companion work: but Beker: 
mann is stifler and more solemn, and Goethe's serene 
classical temperament offered fewer amusing crotchets 
than Johoson’s. The full stature of Goethe is to be 
found in his own greater works, rather than in the 
faithful but somewhat plodding record of Eckermann. 
Yet there are flashes of quiet wisdom. of profound 
intuition. of balanced judgment on life and art in 
Kekermanu’s work. The world never needed the 
essential spirit and message of Goethe more than now. 

\ little classie which T reread was Lytton Strachey ’s 
Landmarks in French Literature. Wt is a remarkable 
achievement of sympathetic criticism: | cannot think 
of anv work that compresses into so little space so 
much of the content and spirit of a national literature. 
Thackeray's Pendennis. with its description ot Beittsh 
journalistic life of a century ago and its unforgettable 
sketch of Major Pendennis. the pertect West had 
clubman of a past age. and Scott’s Woodstock, a vaovel 
of the British civil war. were two other companions 
ore Tey walking expeditions, 

But Victor Hugo's Vinety-Three was perhaps the 
most interesting of the novels I read. Vhe story is 
so dramatic and vivid that I remembered biis of i 
from i bovhood reading some forty years a2. The 
scene is laid partly in the revolutionary Paris of 1793. 
partly in the forests of Brittany, where there wae 
a strong peasant revolt against the revolutionary 


government, The hero is a young cevolutionars 


16 


commander, Gauvain, who, in a moment of impulsive 
generosity, releases the leader of the Rovalists, the 
Marquis de Lantenac, who has placed himself in the 


‘ 
power of the revolutionists because, also in a mome 
of impulsive generosity, he has gone back to sa 
three children from a burning house. 

For this act Gauvain is condemned to death by 
best friend and former tutor, a former priest name 


‘ Cimourdain, who is -political commissar with 


reptiblican army. “When the guillotine cuts of’ Gay 
yain’s head, Cimourdain shoots himself. Hugo poi 

sesses a vivid melodramatic imagination. Such aef 

were probably not frequent on éither side .in th 

dark and bloody days of Ninety-Three. But it is am 
sign of changed moral climate that today no Soviet! 
writer would dare to hold up to admiration a Rede 
commander who behaved as Gauvain did in Hugo's 
story. The progress toward. transforming the indi 
vidual human being, capable of thought. redections 
and pity, into a mechanical robot is unmistakable. 


ae 





An Editorial— 


Lend-Lease for the 


PYNHERE ave in Washington plentiful signs that 
in response to the urgent warnings of George 
Kennan. a special session of Congress will be 

called to deal with the European crisis. But what 

will happen when the legislators assemble how ade- 
quately they will be willing to meet the situation— 
that is something which remains to be seen. 

There is a widespread tendency to blame the difli- 
culties of Furope on the present trend toward So- 
cialism. "Thoughtless and ill-informed editors are 
asking why. a free-enterprise country like ours should 
help to finance governments which are plunging into 
control of industries. When Congress meets to face 
the demands of the Marshall Plan, this sort of think- 
ing if it can be called thinking—-will be much in 
ey idence. 

The dificulties of France and Eneland are not 
due to Sacialism. Their Socialism—-what little they 
have -is. rather. due to their difficulties, Only to 
se ure some degree of reform and eficiency has the 
British Labor Government, for example. taken over 
a few of the most essential industries. The extent of 
sovialization is less than 20 percent. 

The bankruptey of the countries of Western Europe, 
which we now dramatically term a “dollar shortage.” 
results partly from the war and partly from develop- 
ments reoted deep in the nature of 19th century 
European economics. Under any sort of regime Eng- 
land. France and the other needv countries would 
he just as poor--as are Spain under Franco, Greece 
under King Paul. and Portugal under Salazar. In 
all probability they would be poorer. and they would 
lack whatever faith and enthusiasm thev now derive 
from experiments in social control of industry. And 
in this connection: it7is useful to reeall that’ the 
Scandinavian countries, which before the war had 
made progress toward Social Democracy, are now 
relatively prosperous, 

The former prosperity of Europe depended upon 
worldwide investment and trade. The receipt of 
profit trom overseas and skimming the differences 
between imported raw materials and exported mantle 
factured products formed the basis of prosperity and 
stabilitv. But this foundation was less reliable than 
it appeared. Even without the shocks of war. its 
strength would have been sapped. The two great 
conthicts practically put an end to it. By the end of 
the second one. the overseas investments were wiped 
out and the possibility of living by trade had been 
largely curtailed, 


os * * 


I\ France. England and the other countries included 
in the Marshall Plan, reconstruction through the old 


Cold War 


mechanism of individual capitalist investment is out 
of the question—as many European capitalists admit, 
No private investors have at their command anything 
like the sums required. It is entirely bevond their’ 
scope to inaugurate the far-reaching plans which the 
situation requires. The only alternative to prolonged | 
poverty and confusion—with the eventual turning to” 
Russia and Communism—is some form of cooperative. 
national effort. The working out of the Marshall 

Plan makes it clear that even national enterprise is 

too narrow for the task. We have so far departed 

from faith in the traditional sort of individual action 

that the United States Government is demanding 

international cooperation lo put the uropean in- 

dustrial machine once more in motion. 

The former methods of keeping books as betweeas 
the new world and the old broke down at the bee} 
ginning of the Second World War. Under Lends 
lease we gave our Allies whatever they needed tory 
the conflict. At the end of the war we made, in the 
case of the British loan. one unhappy attempt to 
return to regular capitalist methods of accounting. : 
Now the 16 nations have totaled their needs and 
their prospects at Paris. Their statisticians concluded 
that their credit requirements amounted to nearly 
$30.000.000.000. In fear that Congress would be 
horvified by the mention of any such sum, our rep. 
resentatives have persuaded them to pare down their ; 
demands to about $20,000.000000. This is still a 
sum which is comparable to the vast amounts res’ 
quired for Lend-Lease. To the eves of anyone living 
in the pleasant illusion that we have returned to a 
time of peace when it is possible. as it used ‘to be, | 
to count on a comfortable rate of interest on tmvest-% 
ments. this announcement will come with a shock, 7 
Jn a world of peace, no corporation and no countey 
undertakes such expenditures on the basis of no 
assured probts and very uncertain security, 

The truth is that when Secretary Marshall made, 
his proposal and foresaw such vast expenditures. he 
was not considering a peaceful world. There is a 
war on. It is a cold war, a non-military war, but a 
war nonetheless. The Communist nations headed by 
Soviet Russia and the democratic nations headed 
bv the United States are struggling for the leader. 
ship of mankind. In this struggle. anv aid extended * 
to countries striving to remain in’ the: democratic 
column are as essential to our future welfare as were 
the huge expenditures for Lend-Lease during the 
military struggle against the Axis dictatorships. It 
is proposed that we lend to Europe in order. that 
Europe may help us maintain the sort of- world to 
which we have been dedicated from the beginning 


of our histor ¥. 
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